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INTRODUCTION 






The PublisHers 6f this most painful and pathetic history deem 
it entirely unnecessary to say anything in reference to its authenti- 
city, as most of the main facts connected -with Mi^s Temple -ti ibi- 
happy fete, have been recited ^ idmost every fireside. The hooii 
in which the unhappy girl sojourned for i& tidae, and miserably ex- 
pired, yet stands on the Bowery, New York City, a sad monument 
of her wrongs, and many indeed are those who have dropped th# 
tear of pity as they gazed upon.it. No work of fiction can possibly 
compare with this sorrowful and vivicl portraiture of the feelings of 
a crushed h^asTt. It havmg been often remiurked that no one could 
Iread this truthful tale of woe without shedding tears, the writer of 
this preface recollects an incident which took place in this connec- 
tion .a few years since. A wager of one hundred dollars was made 
between two gentlemen, that one of them could not. read the account 
of Miss Temple's unhappy fisttjb^ without jshed^ng tears. Thejgepi- 
'tieman who imdertook the task, had scarcely finished one half the 
Inflecting narrative, when he laid the book aside, and gave up the 
bet ; his heart was filled with deep pathos^^d new and thrilKng 
emotions)"]^ voice became husky and tremulous, and tears of real 
affection and sorrow gushed firom his eyes. 

Every father, and mother who has -a ^u^ter, every brother 
who has a sister, every guardian who has a ward, are alike interest- 
ed in this poor girl's history* . Let thein read it, and teach thoee 
near and deair to them, how to' aYoid tKe heari-rending sorrows that 
befel the unfortunate victim of an elopement. 

The work now placed before the public is the only correet 
one ever issued, being printed from a copy of the original publiea* 
tion* 
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CHAPTER I. ^^5 

Tbe Boarding Scliool. >^^ 

" Are you for a walk ?" said Lieut. Montroville to his companion^ 
Selcour, as they arose from the dinner table ; ♦^ or shall we order a* 
carnage and proceed to Portsmouth ?'* Belcour preferred the for* 
mer, and they sauntered out to yiew the town, and to mak§ remarks 
on the inhabitants as they returned from church. 

Montroville was an oflScer in the English army, Belcour his mess ^^ 
oompanion. They had been to take leave of their friends previout 
to their departure for America, and were now returning to Porta* 
mouth, where the troops awaited orders for embarkation. They 
had stopped at Chichester to dine, and having sufficient time before 
them had resolved to take a walk to view the Chichester ladies as 
they returned from their devotions, it being Sunday afternoon. 
* They had gratified their curiosity and were about returning to the 
hotel, when Madame du Pont, at the head of her school, descended 
from the church. Such an assemblage of youth and innocence 
naturally attracted the young soldiers ; thby stopped, and as the 
little cavalcade passed, almost involuntarily pulled off their hats.. 
A tall, elegant girl, looked at Montroville and blushed ; he instantly \r^ 
recollected the features of Charlotte Temple, whom he had onceflr-^ 
seen and danced with. At that timelie thought on her only as a 
very lovely child, she being only tEiictfieii; but the improvement /S^fn 
two years had made in her person, and the blush of recollection 
which suffused her checks as she passed, awakened in his bosom new t^ 
and pleasing ideas. Vanity led him to think that pleasure at again 
beholding him, might have occasioned the emotion he had witnessed, 
aAd the same vanity led him to wish to see her again. 

" She is the sweetest girl in the world," said he, as he entered 
the inn. His companion stared. *' Did you not notice her ?" con- 
tinued Montroville, " she had on a blue bonnet,- and with a pair of 
lovely eyes of the same color, has contrived to make me feel devilish ^ 
odd about the heart." 

"Nonsense,** said Belcour, "a musket ball- from our friends, the f 
Americans, may in less than two months make you feel much worse." ^ 

*' I never think of the future,** replied Montronllc ; " but am 
determined to make most of the present. I should like to know 
who the girl is and how I might- obtain an interview.** 

The carriage which they had ordered driving up to the door atr 
this instant, Montroville and his companion were obliged to take 
leave of Chichester and its fair inhabitants. 

But Charlotte had made too great an impression on his mind to 
l>e easily eradicated ; having, therefore, spent three whole dajs in 
t*hinking on her, and endeavoring to form some plan for seeing her, 
Ue determined to set off for Chichester, and trust to chance either 
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to favor or frustrate liis designs. Arriving at the verge of the 
town, he dismounted, and sending the servant forward with the 
horses, proceeded toward the place, where, in the midst of an ex- 
/i tensive pleasure ground, stood the mansion which contained the 
lovely Charlotte Temple. Montroville leaned on a broken gate and 
looked earnestly at the house. The wall which surrounded it was 
high, and perhaps there were those within who were watchful. 

" 'Tis a romantic attempt," said he, "and should I even succeed 
in seeing and conversing with her, it can be productive of no good : 
I most leave England in a few days and probably may never return ; 
why, then, should I endeavor to engage the affections of this lovely 
girl, only to leave her a prey to a thousand inquietudes, of which 
she at present has no idea. I will return to Portsmouth and think 
of her no* more." 

The evening was' now closed. The mind of Montroville was 
hushed into composure by the serenity of surrounding objects. I 
will think on her no more." said he, as he turned to leave the place, 
but he saw the gate which led to the pleasure ground open and two 
females come out, who walked arm in arm across the fields. 

" I will at least see who these are," said he. He overtook them, 
and giving them the compliments of the evening, begged leave to 
see them into the more frequented parts of the town ; but how was 
he delighted, when, waiting for an answer, he discovered under the 
concealment of a veil, the face of Charlotte Temple ! 

He soon found means to ingratiate himself with her companion, 
ywho was a French teacher at the school ; and, at parting, slipped a 
^Jetter he had purposely written into Charlotte's hand, and twenty- 
five dollars into tliat of the teacher, who promised she would en- 
deavor to bring her young charge into the field again the next 
evening. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Domestic Albirs. 
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Mr. Temple, the father of Charlotte, was the son of a nobleman, 
whose fortune was by no means adequate to the pride of the family. 
He had seen his brother made completely wretched by marrying a 
disagreeable woman,, whose property helped to prop the sinking 
dignity of his father's house ; and he beheld his sisters legally pros- 
tituted to old, discrepid men, whose titles and wealth gave them 
I consequence in the eyes of the world, and(Whose affluance rendered 
^ 'them splendidly miserable) " I will not sacrifice internal happiness," 
said he, " for outward show. 1 will seek content ; and if I find her 
in a cottage, will embrace her with as much pleasure and cordiality 
as I should if seated on a throne." 

Mr. Temple possessed an income of about twenty-five hundred 

dollars a year, (^d with that he resolved to preserve independence, 

. ' to marry where the feelings of his heart should direct him, and con- 

^ « <- fine his expenses within the limits of his income^) He had a heart 

y • open to every generous feeling of humanity, and a hand ready to 

dispense with those who wanted, part of the blessings he enjoyed 

himself. 
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DOUBSTIC AVFAIBS. IT 

As he was nnitersallj known to be the friend of the tmfortanate^ 
his advice and bounty were frequently solicited ; nor was It seldom 
he sought out indigent merit and raised it from obscurity, confining 
his own expenses within a very narrow compass. 

An officer, named Blakeney, on one occasion, introduced him to 
an aged naval captain, who was confined in prison for a debt of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. This old man, whose name was El- 
dridge, had a daughter, called Lucy, who sat all day with. Jiim in 
the prison, busily employed in her occupation as a f^^painter ; and 
when Mr. Temple was introduced to her, he became so enamoured 
of her beauty and goodness, that after a time he mortgaged hisi 
property^ paid the debt of the father, and married the daughter^ I 
much against the wish of his aiistocratic parent, who, out of revenge J 
united himself to a Miss Weatherly, a lady noted for her coldness 
of manner, and whom he had intended his son to wed. 

Temple heard the news of his father's marriage with emotion ; 
he had lost his favor by marrying Lucy Eldridge, and he saw now 
there was no hope of regaining it. ^' But he shall not make me 
miserable,'* said he ; " Lucy and I have no ambitious notions. We 
cftii live on a very small income till tbe mortgage is paid off, and 
then we shall have sufficient, not only for the comforts, but many of 
the elegancies of life. We will purchase a little cotta ge, my Lucy, id*, / 
said he, and thither with your aged father, we will forget there art 
«uch things as splendor, profusion and dissipation : we will have 
some cows, and you shall bo queen of the dairy ; in the morning; 
while I look after my garden, you shall take a. basket on your arm, 
and sally forth to feed your poulty ; and as they flutter round you 
in token of humble gratitude, your father shall smoke his pipe in a 
woodbine alcone, and viewing the serenity of your countenance, feel 
fiuch real pleasure dilate his heart, as shall make him forget he hiu 
ever been unhappy." 

Lucy smiled, and Temple saw it was the smile of approbatioiv 
He sought and found a cottage suited to his taste, and thither, at- 
tended by Love and Hymen, the happy trio retired, where during /i ^-^ 
many year s of uninterrupted felicity, thev cast not^ wish beyond/ '^^ * 
t he iittle b oundaries of their 9 ^ 1^ }.fin<>^ fint. Plenty, an3 her hand* ^^y"'' 
maid prudence, presided at their board, hospitality stood at their' ''/ 
gate, peace smiled on each face, content reigued in each heart, and -* ^ ' v 
love and health strewed roses on their pillows. ; ;-*,^^ 

Such were the parents of Charlotte Temple, who was the only" ( .\ 
pledge of Jiheir^ mutual Jj^m Jand who, at the earfi'esf enireaty^oTa 
parBSuHf^fiTendj.was permitted to finish the education her mother 
had begun, at Madame Dupont's school, where we first introduced 
her to the acquai^tance of the reader. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
Tbe Iiitrlgruin§r Teactier. 



Madame Dupont was well calculated to take the care of young 
ladies, had that care entirely devolved on herself; but it^ was im- 
possible to attend to the education of a numerous school withoiit 
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proper asristants ; and t&ose amistaiits were not mlwaya the kind of 
people whose conrersation and morals were exactlj suoh as parents 
of delicacy and refinement would wish a daughter to copy. Among 
the teachers at Madame Dnpont's was Mademoisella La Bue, who 
added to a pleasing person and insinuating addressy^ libera^ educa- 
tion\ She was recommended to the school by a lady, whose humanity 
orerstepped the bounds of discretion; forj though she knew Mise 
La Rue had eloped from a conyent in France with a young officer, 
andy on coming to England, had lived with several differMit m&i in 
. ^ S open defiance of all moral and religious duties ; yet, finding her 
reduced to the most abject want, and believing the penitence which 
•he professed to be sincere, she took her into her own family, and 
from thence recommended her to Madame Dupont, as thinking the 
ntuation more suitable for a woman of her abilities. But Made* 
moiselle possessed too much the spirit of intrigue to remain long 
without adventures. At the church, where she constantly appeared, 
her person attracted the attention of a young man, who was on a 
visit at a gentleman's seat in the neighborhood ; she had met him 
ieveral times clandestinely ; he had been invited to come out thai 
\ evening, and eat some fruit and pastry in a summer house belonging 
io the gentleman he was visiting, and requested her to bring some 
of the ladies with her. Charlotte, being her favorite, was fixed Io 
accompany her. \ 

The mind of youth easily catches at promised pleasures ; pure 
and innocent by nature it thinks not of the dangers lurking beneath 
those pleasures, till too late to avoid them. When Mademoiselle 
asked Charlotte to go with her, she jnentioned the gentleman as a 
relation, and spoke in such high terms of the elegance of his gar- 
dens, the sprightliness of his conversation, and the liberality with 
which he entertained his guests, that Charlotte thought only of the 
pleasure she should enjoy in the visit — ^not on the imprudence of 
going without her governess' knowledge, or the danger to which she 
^ exposed heisclf in visiting the house of a gay young man of fashion. 
Madame Dupont had gone out for the evening, and the remainder 
of the ladies retired to rest, when Charlotte and the teacher stole 
jiUJKLthe back gate, an''. In crossing the field were accosted by 
^^ MontrovHh, as mentioned in the first chapter. 

^^ Ch ar lo tte was disappointed in the pleasure she had promised her- 
J '.N^'* self from the visit, ^he levity of the gentleman, and the freedom 
'^N tyf bis conversation, disgusted her. She was astonished at the^ 
> \ liberties Mademoiselle permitted him to take ; grew thoughtful and^ 
uneasy, and heartily wished herself at home again in her own rooo^ 
Perhaps one cause of that wish was to see the contents of the letter 
which had been put into her hand by Montroville. 

This letter, any one can easily imagine, was made up of encomi* 
ums on her beauty, and vows of everlasting love and constancy, 
pbh ! my dear girls — for to such am I now writing — ^listen not to 
I the voice of love unless sanctioned by. paternal approbation; be 
; aasured it fs now past the days of romance ; no woman can be run 
{^away with contrary to her own inclination. Then kneel down each 
moming,*and request kind heaven to keep you free from temptation^ 
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or slioiild it please to suffer you to be tried, pray for fortitude to 
i ; »j p^ thft natural ip filina^on when it runs counter to the precepts N 
^religion and virtue. 

♦ ^» 

CHAPTER IV. 

r 

Propriety inliereiit In tbe Female Bosom* 

"I cannot think we have done exactly right, in going out this 
evening, Mademoiselle/' said Chsirlotte, seating herself when sh* 
entered her apartment ; '^ nay, I am sure it was not right ; for 1 
expected to be very happy, but was sadly disappointed." 

<* It was your own fault, then," replied Mademoiselle, "for my 
cousin omitted nothing that could serve to render the evening agree*' 
able." 

" True," said Charlotte ; " but I thought he was very free in his 
manner. I wonder you would suffer him to behave as he did." 

^^ Don't be such a foolish little thin^," said the artful woman, af* 
fecting anger ; " I invitied you to go, m hopes it would divert you, 
and be an agreeable change of scene ; however, if your delicacy 
was hurt by the behaviour of the gentleman, you need not go again ; 
80 there let it rest." 

" I do not intend to go again," said Charlotte, gravely, taking off 
her bonnet, and beginning to prepare for bed : I am sure, if Madame 
Dupont knew we had been out to-night, she would be very angry ; 
and it is ten to one but she hears of it by some means or other." 

" Nay^" said Miss La Bue, " perhaps your mighty sense of pro^ 
priety may lead you to tell her yourself; and in order to avoid the 
censure you would incur, should she hear of it by accident^ throw 
the blame on me ; but I confess I deserve it; it will be a very kind 
return for that partiality which led me to prefer you before any of 
the rest of the ladies ; but, perhaps, it will give you pleasure," con- 
tintied she, letting fall some hypocritical tears, " to see me deprived 
of bread, and, for an action which by the most rigid could be es- 
teemed an inadvertency, lose my place and character, and be driven 
o^n into the world, where I have already suffered all the evils of 
poverty." 

This was touching Charlotte in the most vulnerable part; she 
arose from her seat, and taking Mademoiselle's hand — " You know, 
my dear La Rue," said she, "Hove you too well to do anything 
tlutt would injure you in my governess' opinion ; I am only sorry 
that we went out this evening." 

" I don't believe it, Charlotte," said she, assuming a little vivacity; 
" for if you had not gone out, you would not have seen the gentle- 
man who met us crossing the field ; and, I rather think, you were 
pleased with his conversation." 

" I had seen him once before," replied Charlotte, " and thought 
him an agreeable man ; and you know one is always pleased to see 
tt/person with whom one has passed several cheerful hours. But," 
said she, pausing, and drawing the letter from her pocket, while a 
gentle suffusion of vermilion tinged her neck and face, " he gav<i 
me this letter : what shall I do with it ?" 
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. " Bead it, to be sure," returned Madamolselle. " I am afraid I 
ought not," said Charlotte J "My mother has often told me I should 
never read a letter given me by a young man, without iBrst consult* 
, ing her." 

" Lord bless you, my dear girl," cried the teacher, smiling ; " have 

iyou a mind to be in leading strings all your life time ? Prithee, 
open the letter, read it, and judge for yourself. If you show it to 
your mother, th6 consequence will be you will be taken from school 
and a stiict guard kept over you ; so you will stand no chance of 
seeing the smart young officer again." 

" I should not like to leave school yet, but you can, if you please, 
Mademoiselle, take the letter back to Montroville, and tell him I 
wish him well, but cannot, with any degree of propriety, enter into 
a clandestine correspondence with him." She laid the letter on the 
table, and began to undress herself. 

"Well," said La Rue, "you are an unaccountable girl ; have you 
no curiosity to see the inside now ? For my part, I could no more 
let a letter addressed to me lie unopened so long than I could work 
miracles. He writes a good hand," continued she, turning the let- 
ter to look at the superscription. 

" 'Tis well enough," said Charlotte, drawing it towards her. 

" He is a genteel young fellow," said La Rue, car^lepsly folding 
up her apron at the same time ; " but I think he is marked with 
the small-pox." 

" Oh ! you are greatly mistaken," said Charlotte, eagerly ; " he 
has a remarkable clear skin and fine complexion." 

" His eyes, if I could judge by what I saw," said La Rue, " are 
gray, and want expression." 

"By no means," replied Charlotte ; "they are the most expres- 
sive eyes I ever saw." 

" Well, well, whether they are gray or black is of no consequence ; 
you have determined not to read his letter ; so it is likely you will 
never see or hear from hun again." 

Charlotte took up the letter, and Mademoiselle continued — 

" He is most probably going to America ; and if ever you should 
hear any account of him, it may possibly be that he is killed ; and 
though he loved you ever so fervently, though his last breath shall 
be spent in a prayer for your happiness, it can be nothing to you. 
You can feel nothing for the fate erf a man whose letters you will 
not open, and whose sufiTerings you will not. alleviate by permitting 
him to think that you remember him when absent, and pray for his 
safety." 

Charlotte still held the letter in her hand ; her heart swelled at 
the conclusion of Madamoiselle's speech, and a tear dropped upon 
the wafer that closed it. 

" The wafer is not dry yet," said she, " and sure there can bo 
no great harm. She hesitated. La Rue was silent. " I may read 
it. Mademoiselle, and return it afterwards ?" 

" Certainly," replied Mademoiselle. 

"At any rate, I am determined not to answer it," continued 
Charlotte, as she opened the letter. 
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Here let me stop to remark that when once a woman has stifled 
the sense of shame in her own bosom, she grows hardened in gnilt. ^ < 
and will spare ho means to bring down innocence and beauty to the v ^ 
shocking level with herself. La Rue eyed the unsuspecting Char- 
lotte, as she perused the letter with a ma Vg^nftnt pjf ^^gnrp- She 
saw that the contents had awakened new emotions in her youthful 
bosom ; she encouraged her hopes, calmed her fears, and before 
they parted for the night, it was determined that she should meet 
Montroville on the ensuing evening. 



CHAPTER V. 



Pbuminirll^oinestic neasnrefk ^\x^^^ 

" I think, my dear," said Mrs. Temple, laying her hand on her 
husband's arm, as they were walking in the garden, " I think next 
Wednesday is Charlotte's birthday ; now I have formed a little 
scheme in my own mind, to give her an agreeable surprise ; and if 
you have no objection we will send for her to come on that day." 

Temple pressed his wife's hand in token of approbation, and she 
proceeded — 

*' You know the little alcone in the bottom of the garden, of 
which Charlotte is so fond ? I have an inclination to deck this out c /V 
in a fanciful manner, and invite all her little friends to partake of a ij^rO® 
collation of fruit, sweetmeats and other things suitable to the taste ^H 
of young guests ; and to make it more pleasing to Charlotte, she v 
shall be piistress of the feast, and entertain her visitors ; I know 
she will be delighted ; and to complete all they shall have some 
music, and finish with a dance." 

"A very fine plan, indeed," said Temple. ''She is a good girl." 

" She is indeed," replied the fond mother ejniltingly ; " a grate- 
ful, affectionate girl ; and I am sure will never lose sight of the 
duty she owes her parents." 

" If she does," said he, " she must forget the example set her by 
the best of mothers." 

Mrs. Temple could not reply ; but the delightful sensation that 
dilated her heart, sparkled in her intelligent eyes and heightened 
the vermilion in her cheeks. Of all the pleasures of which the 
human mind is sensible, there is none equal to that which expands 
and warms the bosom when we are listening to the commendations 
befetowed upon us by^a beloved object, and are conscious of having 
deserved them. Content dwelt in Mrs. Temple's bosom, and spread 
a charming mantle over her countenance, as her husband led her in 
to lay the plan she had formed (for the celebration of Charlotte's 
birthday,) before Mr. Eldridge. 
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Yarious were the senBstioiis irlucli agitated the mind of Charlotte 
during the daj preceding the erening in which she was 'to meet 
MontroTille. ScTeral tmies did she resoWe to go to her goTemesSy 
show her his letter, and be gaided bj her adiice ; but Charlotte had 
taken one step in the ways of impradence, and when that is once 




'.yy/ ' fier mother, and the rerj idea of incurring her displeasure, gave 
^ her the greatest uneasiness ; but there was a more fordble reason 
still remaining : should she show the letter to Madame Dupont, she 
must confess the means bj which it came into her possession ; and 
what would be the consequence ? — Ia Rue would be turned out of 
doors. 

^^I must not be ungrateful/' said she, '*La Bue is verj kind to 
me ; besides, I can, when I see Montrorille, inform him of the im- 
proprietj of our continuing to see or correspond with each other, 
and request him to come no. more to Chichester." 

However prudent Charlotte might be in these resolutions, she did 
not take a proper method to confirm herself in them. Several 
times in the course of the day she indulged herself in reading ovar 
the letter, and each time she read it the contents sank deeper into 
her heart. 

The appointed hour arrived. Charlotte and Mademoiselle eluded 
the eye ot vigilance, and Montroville received them with rapturous 
and unbounded acknowledgments. He had wisely brought Belcour 
to entertain Mademoiselle, while he enjoyed an uninterrupted c<m- 
versation with Charlotte. 

Belcour was a man who possessed a genteel fortune and had a 
liberal education ; dissipated, thoughtless and capricious, he paid 
little regard to the moral duties and less to religious ones ; eager m 
^ ^ . y'the pursuit of pleasure, he minded not the miseries be inflicted on 
.,^. S others, provided his own wishes were gratified. 
** But M ontroville w aa 3^ t^ j^pr ^nt ft}| ^ra/*tp y ; he was generou s in 

dispo8ition"TnTd *goo3 natured; eager in the pursuit of a favorite 
olrjectyhe staid not to reflect on the consequences which might fol- 
low thc^ttainment of his wishes \ had he been so fortunate as to 
possess a friend who would have pointed out the cruelty ot endeavor- 
^>\ ing to gain the heart of an innocent, artless girl, when he k new j t 
y^ *'V'^^' was impossible f or him to marry her, and when the"^EliflCMl6ft of 
,^ his passion wonI3n5eTQnCt<^id&bl6'I&famy and misery to her, and a 
^' ^ cause of never ceasing remorse to himself; had these dreadful 
conseouences been placed before him in a proper light, the hunmpi- 
tv of his nature would have tu*ged him to give up toe pursuit tC^^ 
Belcour was not this friend ; he rather encouraged the growing 
passion of Montroville, and being pleased with the vivacity of Made- 
moiselle, resolved to leave no argument untried, which ho thought 
might prevail on her to be the companion of their intended voyage ; 
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t&d he made no doubt but tb&t their example, added to the lovmg 
words of MontroTtlle, would persuade Chai4otte to go with them!S 

Charlotte had, when she went out to meet Montroville, flattei^ed 
kerself that her resolution would not be shaken, and that, consdou0 
of the impropriety of her conduct in having a clandestine inter^ 
course with a stranger, she would never repent the indiscretion. 
■ Alas ! poor Charlotte ! she knew not the deceitfulness of her own 

irt !_ Montroville was tender, eloquent, ardent, yet respectful. 
I not see you once more," said he, ^* before I leave England ? 
Will you not bless me by an assurance that when we are divided by 
a vast expanse of sea, I shall not be forgotten 7" 

Charlotte sighed. 

^^ Why that sigh, dear Charlotte ? Could I but flatter myself that 
a fear for my safety, or a wish for my welfare, occasioned it, how 
happy it would make me." 

"I shall ever wish you well, Montroville," said she, "but we 
must meet no more." 

" Oh, say not so, my lovely girl ; reflect that when I leave my 
native land, perhaps a few short weeks may terminate my existence ; 
the perils of the ocean — ^the dangers of war" — 

^^I can hear no more!" said Charlotte in a tremulous voice, ''I 
must leave you." 

" Say you will see me once'again." 

"I dare not," said she. 

** Only for one half hour to-morrow evening ; 'tis my last re- 
quest. I shall never trouble you again, Charlotte." 

"I know not what to say," cried Charlotte, struggling to draw 
her hands from him ; "let me leave you no^." 

** And you will come to-morrow ?" said Montroville. 

*^ Perhaps I may, "said she. 

** Adieu, then ; J will live upon that hope until we meet ag^n.^ 

He kissed her hand ; she sighed an adieu, a^d catching hold of 
Uademoiselle's arm, hastily ^tered the garden gate. '| ^^^* 

CHAPTER VII. '^**'* 

friien f¥e excite cariosity, our grc»od nature irratifies it. 

Montroville was the youngest son of a gentleman of fortune, 
whose family being numerous, he was obliged to bring up his sons 
to genteel professions by the exercise of which they might hope to 
raise themselves into notice. When he presented his son his com* 
mission, he said — " Now, my boy, go ! seek glory in the field of 
battle. Tott have received from me all it will ever be in my power 
to give you. Remember your success in life depends upon yourself. 
tPhere is one thing I think it my duty to caution you against— the! 
precipitancy with which young men rush into matrimonial- engage- \ 
ments, and by their thoughtlessness draw many a deserving' woman 1 
into scenes of poverty and distress. A soldier has no business to J 
think of a wife till his rank is such as to place him above the fear 
of bringing into the world a train of helpless innocents, heirs only 
to penury and affliction. If, indeed, a woman, whose fortune is suffi- 
cient to preserve you in that state of independence which' I would 
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teach you to prize, should generously bestow herself on a young 
soldier, whose chief hope of future prosperity depended on his suc- 
cess in the field — if such a woman should oflFer — every barrier is 
removed. I am serious," continued he, ^'therefore imprint this 
conversation on your memory." 

As this conversation passed but a few hours before Montroville 

' kad taken leave of his father, it was deeply impressed on his mind. 

When, therefore, Belcour came with him to the place of assignation 

<with Charlotte, he directed him to enquire what were Miss Temple's 
expectations in regard to fortune. 

Mademoiselle informed him that, although Charlotte's fathei 

Eossessed a genteel independence, it was by no means probable that 
e could give his daughter more than ten thousand dollars ; and in 
case she aid not marry to his liking, it was possible he might not 
give her a single cent ; nor did it appear likely that Mr. Templel 
would agree to her union with a young man on the point of depart- 
» ing for the seat of war. 
j^ / Montroville therefore concluded it was impossible he should ever 
^ N marry Charlotte Temple ; and what ynd ^ e proposed to himself by 
% . \ continuing the acquaintance he had commenced with her, he did not 
kft.^ at that moment give himself time to enquire. — — *— • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
liOTe and Duty.— Tlic Conflict. 

Almost a week has now gone, and Charlotte continued every 
evening to meet Montroville, and in her heart every evening was 
resolved to be the last ; but, alas ! when Montroville, at partings 
would earnestly entreat one more interview, that treache rous Ji^r^ 
betrayed her ; and forgetful of its resolution, pleaded the" cause of 
the enem ylsb powerfully that Charlotte was unable to resist. Ano- 

le'r and another meeting succeeded, and so well did Montroville 
improve each opportunity, that t he heedlesjg gi rl at length confessed 
that no idea could be so painful to ner as that of never seeing him 
again. 

" Then we will never be parted," said he. 

^^ Ah, Montroville," said Charlotte, forcing a smile, ^^how can it 
be avoided 7 My parents would never consent to our union ; and 
even could they be brought to approve it, how could I bear to be 
separated from my kind, my beloved mother ?" 

" Then you love your parents more than you do me, Charlotte ? 

^^ I hope I do," said she, blushing and looking down. ^' I hope 
my affection for them will ever keep me from infringing the laws of 
fiUal duty." 

^' Well, Charlotte," said Montroville gravely, and lotting go her 
hand, ^^sinpe that is the case, I find I have deoeived myself with 
fallacious hopes. I had flattered myself that I was dearer to Char- 
lotte than anything in the world beside. But, farewell, Charlotte ! 
I see you never loved me. I shall now welcome the friendly bullet 
that deprives me of the sense of my misery." 

^^ Oh ! stay ! unkind Montroville," cried she, catching hold of 
biB anui &• ht pretended to leave her. ^^ Stay, and to <»lm your 
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fears, I will here protest .that was it not the fear of giving pain to 
the best of parents with ingratitude, I would follow you through 
every 'danger, and in studying to promote your happiness, insure my 
own. But I cannot breaK my mother's heart, Montroville ; I must 
not bring the grey hairs of my doating grancffather with sorrow to 
the graye, or make my beloved father perhaps curse the hour that 
gave me birth." She covered her face with ner hands and burst in- 
to tears. 

^^ All these distressing scenes, my dear Charlotte,'' cried Montro- 
ville, " are merely the diimeras of a disturbed fancy. Your parents 
might, perhaps, grieve at first ; but when thev heard from your own 
hand, that you was with a man of honor, and that it was to insure) '' ^ 
your felicity by a union with him, to which you feared they would' 
never have given their consent, that you left their protection, they 
wiU, be assured, forgive an error which love alone occasioned ; and 
when we return from America, receive you with open arms and tears 
of joy." 

Belcour and Mademoiselle heard this last speech, and conceiving 
it a proper time to throw in their advice and persuasions, approached 
Charlotte, and so well seconded the entreaties of Montroville, that, 
finding Mademoiselle intended going with Belcour, and feeling her 
own treacherous heart too much inclined to accompany them, the 
hapless Charlotte consented, in an evil hour, that the next evening 
they woulS Brtflg''Srclrmiag8rW tWT (Wfl' 'fiTHhe town, and that she 
would leave her friends Mid throw herself entirel y o n the protection faS 
of Montroville, " But snoulci you," said ster lookiriS^TamesTIy at 
Emjper oyeslull of tears, " should you, forgetful of your promises, 
and repenting the engagements you here voluntarily enter into, 
foisake and leave me on a foreign shore"— 

" Judge not so meanly of me, * said he, ^^ the moment we reach )>r^f^ 
our place of destination, Hymen shall sanctifv ourTove T and when ' ^X 
1 snail forget your gooaness^-may heaven forget me. rv*** \ 

*Ah !" said Charlotte, leaning on Mademoiselle's arm, as they 
walked up the garden together, ^^ I have forgot all that I ought to 
have remembered, in consenting to this intended elopement." 

** You are a strange girl^^said Mademoiselle ; ^* xou never knew 
yoiur own mind two minutes at a time. Just now you declared Mon^ 
troville's happiness was what you prized most in the world ; and 
now I suppose you repent having insured that happiness by agreeing 
to accompany him abroad." 

" Indeed, I do repent," replied Charlotte, " from my soul ; but "^ 
while discretion points out.the impropriety of my condud^nclina- 
tion urges me on to ruin./f ^ 

" Ruin, fiddlestick !" OT^id Mademoiselle ; "am I not going with 
you? and do I feel any of these qualms?" 

" You do not renounce a tender father and mother," said Charlotte. . 

" But I hazard my reputation," replied Mademoiselle, bridling. 

** True," replied Charlotte ; " but you do not feel what I do. She 
then bade her good night ; but sleep was a stranger to her eyes, and 
the tear of anguish watered her pillow. 
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When Charlotte left her restless hed, her Imnguid eje mnd pale 
efaeek discoTered to Madame Dapout the litde repoee die had tasted. 

^^ My dear child," said the aleetioiiate g^ 'emeaSy ** what is the 
eanse of the langoor so apparent in joor frame ? Are 70a not well ?" 

** Yes, my dear Madam, Teiy well,** replied Charlotte, attempting 
to smile ; ^ bat I know not how it was^ I ooold not sle^ last night, 
and my spirits are depressed this morning." 

*^ Come, cheer np, my lore/' sud the gOToness ; I believe I have 
'brought a cordial to reriye them. I have jnst reoeiyed a letter from 
yoor good mamma, and here is one for yoorself.'* 

Charlotte hastily took the letter ; it contuned these words : 

*^ As to-morrow is the anniversaij of the luippy day that gare my 
beloved girl to the anxions wishes of a maternal heart, I have re- 
qoested year governess to let you come home and spend it with ns ; 
•and as I know you to be a good, affectionate child, and make it yonr 
itndy to improve in ihose branches of education which yon know 
will give most pleasure to yonr delighted parents, _as a reward tat 
yoor diligence and attention, I have prepared an a^re^bfo sminrise 
'for your reception. Your gi^uidfather, eager to emlurace the darling 
of his aged heart, will come in a carriage for you ; so hold yourself 
in readiness to attend him by nine o'clock. Your dear fiither jmna 
in every tender wish for your health and future felicity, wluch warms 
the heart of my dear Charlotte's affn^tionate mother, 

L. TEMPLE." 

'* Ghracious heavens !" cried Charlotte, forgetting where she was, 
and raising her streaming eyes, as if in earnest supplication. Mar- 
dame Dupont was surpri^^L '^ Why these tears, my love ?" said 
she. *^Why this seeming agitation? I thought the letter would 
have rejoiced ix^stead of distressed you." 

*^ It does rejoice me," replied Charlotte, endeavoring to compose 
herself; ^^ but I was praying for merit to deserve the unremitted at- 
tentions of the best of parents." 

^^ You do right," ^d Madame Dupont, *^ to ask the assistance of 
heaven that you may continue to deserve their love. Continue, mv 
dear Charlotte, in the course you have ever pursued, and you wul 
insure at once their happiness and your own." 

^^ Oh !" cried Charlotte, as her governess left her, ^^I have for- 
feitod both forever ! Yet, liet me i^eflect t the irreyo cabl e step is not 
yet taken ; it is not too late to recede fr ointhg J^m j^ of a preeipjj y ^ 
from which I can only behold the dark abyss of ru in, shame and 
remorse. 

She arose from her seat, and flew to the apartment of La Bue. 
^^ Oh ! Mademoiselle !" said she, *^ I am snatched by a miracle from 
destruction ! This letter has saved me : it has opened my eyes im 
the folly I was so near committing. I will not go, Mademoiselle ; 
I will not wound tho hearts of those dear parents who make my hap- 
piness the whole study of their lives." 

"Well," said Mademoiselle, "do as you please. Miss; but, pray, 
widersrand that my resolution is taken, and it is not in your power 
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to alter it. I shall meet the gentleman at the appointed hour, and 
shall not he surprised at any outrage Montroville may commit, when 
he finds himself disappointed. . Indeed I should not be astonished, 
was he to come immediately here and reproach you for your insta- 
bility before the whole school; and whjit will be the consequence? 
You will bear the- odium of having formed the resolution of eloping, 
and every girl of spirit will laugh at your want of fortitude to put 
it in execution, while prudes and fools will load you with reproach 
. and contempt. You will have lost the confidence of your parents, 
and you will have the pleasure to reflect that you have deceived the 
man who adores you, an^a^yatf ?ire s^m^ 

This eloquent harangue ^^,^2W8SSS Charlotte s ideas tnat she 
knew not what to say. At lengtn sne determined she would go with 
Mademoiselle to the place of assignation, convince Montroville of 
the necessity of her remaining behind ; assure him of her a£fection, 
and bid him adieu. 

Charlotte formed this plan in her mind, and exulted at the cer- 
tainty of its success. "How sh^l I rejoice,", spid she, "in this 
(Jtriumph of reason over ii^ yj j pati QnV* • ^w^w^t ♦*'<i*H* 

The hour of assignation arrived; Mademoiselle put what money 
and valuables she possessed in her pockets, and advised Charlotte to 
do the same ; but she refused. " My resolution is fixed,'' said she ; 
"I will sacrifice love to duty." 

Mademoiselle smiled internally ; and they proceeded softly down 
the back stairs and out of the garden gate. Montroville and Belcour 
were ready to receive them. 

"Now," said Montroville, taking Charlotte by the hand, "you 
are mine forever." 

"No," said she, withdrawing from his embrace, "I am come to 
take an everlasting farewell." 

It would be useless to repeat the conversation that here ensued ; 

suffice to say that Montro^le used every argument that had former* 

ly been successful. Charlotte's resolution began to waver, and he 

drew her almost imperceptibly towards the carriage. 

I "I cannot go^" said she, " cease, dear Montroville, to urge me. 

* I^must^ot , reugion, duty, forbid." 

'^' Cruel Charlotte," said he, " if you disappoint my ardent hopes, 
vi I by all that is sacred, this hand shall put a period to my existence. 
*• I cannot — I will not live without you." 

" Alas, my torn heart," said Charlotte, " how shall I act ?" ' 

" Let me direct you," said Montroville, lif t in g her into the carriage 
"♦ " Oh ! mj dear forsaken parents !" cried (Jnarlottel 

^ , : The carriage drove off. She shrieked an d fainted in the arms of 
her betrayer. - " 

^ CHAPTER X. 

Cruel Disappointment. 

" What pleasure," cried Mr. Eldrid^jc, as he stepped into the car- 
riage to go for his grand-daughter, " what pleasure expands the 
heart of an old man when he beholds the progeny of a beloved child 
growing up in every virtue that adorned the mind of her parents. 
Charlotte has so twined herself around my heart, and opened such 
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new scenes of delight to my view that I almost forget that I have 
ever been unhappy." 

When the carriage stopped, he alighted with the alacrity of youth. 
It was half past eight o'clock, and the ladies were assembled in the 
school room. Madame Dupont was preparing to oflfer the morning 
prayer, when it was discovered that Mademoiselle and Charlotte 
were missing. The lady who went to summon them soon returned 
and informed the governess that their room was locked, and that.no 
answer was given to her repeated knocks at the door. 

" Good heavens !*' cried Madame Dupont, " this is very strange," 
and turning hastily to the door, ordered it to be forced open. The 
apartment instantly disclosed that no person had been in it the pre- 
ceding night, the beds appearing as though just made. The house 
was instantly a scene of commotion ; every apartment rung with the 
names of Miss Temple and Mademoiselle ; but they were too distant 
to hear. Every face wore the marks of disappointment. 

Mr. Eldridge was sitting in the parlor, eagerly expecting his grand- 
daughter. The governess entered. " Be composed, my dear sir. 
Miss Temple is not in the house at present, but as Mademoiselle is 
with her, she will undoubtedly speedily return in safety." 

Servant* were now dispatched to every place where there was the 
least hope of hearing any tidings of the fugitives, but in vain. 
Dreadful were the hours of hor,rid suspense which Mr. Eldridge 
passed till twelve o'clock, when that suspense was reduced to a shock- 
ing certainty, and every spark of hope, which till then they had in- 
dulged, was in a moment extinguished. 

Mr. Eldridge was preparing, with a heavy heart, to return to his 
anxiously expecting children, when Madame Dupont received the 
following note without name or date : — 

" Miss Temple is well, and wishes to relieve the anxiety of her 
parents by letting them know/^at she has voluntarily put herself 
under the protection of a man whose future study shall be to make 
her happy .J Pursuit is needles ; the measures taken to avoid dis- 
covery are too effectual to be eluded. When she thinks her friends 
are reconciled to this precipitate step, they may perhaps be informed 
of her place of residence. Mademoiselle is with her." 

The contents were made known to Mr. Eldridge. A violent gush 
of grief in some measure relieved him, and after several vain at- 
tempts he said : " She has elope d, then ! My grand-child is betrayed, 
and how shall I return to my children ! Alas ! my dear LuSjT'how 
will you support these heartrending tidings, or how shall I be enabled 
to console you, who need so much consolation myself!' 



CHAPTER XL 

Maternal Sorroi/r, 

When Mr. Eldridge arrived home he could not reply to Mrs. 
Temple's inquiry, " Where is my child ?" Leading Mr. Temple into 
another apartment he placed in his hands the fatal note, adding as 
he did so, " Bear it like a christian !" He turned from his son-in- 
law, and endeavored to suppress his too visible emotion. When Mr. 
Temple had finished reading the note the paper dropped (torn his 
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hand. " Gracious heaven !" said he, " could Chariotte act thus ?'* 
He hastily rushed to his wife, and folding her in his arms, said: 
'* Let us be patient, dear Lucy I*' Nature relieved his almost burst- 
ing heart by a friendly gush of tears. 

" Where is my child ?'* cried Mrs. Temple, " Is she dead T' 

"Lucy,** replied Mr. Temple, "imagine your daughter alive, and 
in no danger of death; what misfortune would you then dread?" 

" There is one misfo rtune worse than death. But I know my 
chila too well to suspect — 

"Be not too confident, Lucy," said Mr. Temple. ' 

" Oh ! heavens !" said she, " is it possible she could forget ?" 
(Ji^She has forgot us all," said he ; " she has preterred ihe love of 
a stranger to the affectionate protection of her parents.") 

" Not eloped ?" cried she eagerly. — Mr. Temple was silent. 

" You cannot contradict," said she ; " I see my fate in those tear- 
ful eyes. Oh ! Charlotte ! Charlotte ! How ill have you requited 
our tenderness ! But, Father of mercies," continued she, sinking on 
her knees and raising her streaming eyes and clasped hands t« 
heaven, " this once vouchsafe to hear a fond, a distracted mother's 
prayer, ^h ! let thy bounteous Providence watch over and protect 
the dear, thoughtless girl, save her from the miseries w hich I fe ar 
will be her portion ; and on I of thine incite mercy. maFe her not 
a mother lest she should one day feel what 1 now suner J 

The^last words faltered on her tongue, and she fell fainting into 
V^-^ • the arms of her husband, who had involuntarily dropped on his knees 
• of^ ' beside her. 

A mother's anguish, when disappointed in her tenderest hopes, 
none but a mother can conceive. Qh ! my dear girls, carefully reail 
over the sorrows of Mrs. Temple, and remember tne mother whom 
you so dearly love will feel the same should you forsake the paths of 
virtue for those of vice and folly. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Embarkation. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the united efforts of Made- 
moiselle and Montroville could support Charlotte*s spirits during tht 
short ride from Chichester to Portsmouth, where a boat awaited to 
take them immediately on board the ship in which they were to em- 
bark for America. 

As soon as she became tolerably composed, she entreated pen and 
ink to write to her parents. This she di<l in the most affecting, art- 
less manner, entreating their pardon and blessing, and describing 
the dreadful situation of her mind. The tears streamed incessantly 
while she was writing, and she was frequently obliged to lay down 
her pen ; but when the task was completed, and she had committed 
the letter to the care of Montroville, to bo sent to the post-office, 
she became more calm, and indulging the delightful hope of soon 
receiving an answer that would seal her pardon, she assumed her 
usual oheerfulness. 

But Montroville knew too well the consequences that must una- 
voidably ensue should this letter reach Mr. Temple ; he therefore 
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►resolved to walk on the deck, tear it to pieces, andr commit 

\ne iragments to the water. 

All Charlotte*8 hopes were now centered in the one, that the shij 
might bo detained until she might receive a letter from her friends ;| 
but in this she was disappointed ; for the second morning after sin 
went pn board, the signal was made and the fleet sailed. 

In the meantime every inquiry that could be thought of was ma( 
hy Mr. and Mrs. Temple, but still day after day passed on and 
Charlotte did not appear. At length hope was no more ; despair 
usurped her place, and the mansion which was once the man^on of 
peace, become the habitation of pale, dejected melancholy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A DI|p*e8sloii« 

On board the ship in which Charlotte and Mademoiselle were em- 
barked was an oflScer, a widower, of large unincumbered fortune, 
named Crayton. Having travelled much in his youth, he had con- 
tracted a peculiar fondness for everything foreign, which extended 
even to women. With him, therefore, the blushing modesty of Char- 
lotte passed unnoticed/but the forward pertness of La Rue, the 
freedom of her convereation and the elegance of her person, per- 
fectly enchanted him^ The reader has no doubt already developed 
the character of La Kue : designing, artful and selfish, she accepted 
the devoirs of Belcour, because she was heartily weary of the re- 
tired life she had led at the school, wished to be released from what 
she deemed a slavery, and return to that vortex of folly and dissi- 
pation which had once plunged her into the deepest misery ; but her 
plan, she flattered herself, was now better formed : she i esolved to 
put herself under the protection of no man until she had first se- 
cured a settlement of money ;^but the clandestine manner in whioh* 
she left Madame Dupont's, prevented her putting this plan into ex- 
cGutios, though Belcour promised he would make her a handsome 
settlement the moment they arrived at Portsmouthjf This he after- 
wards contrived to evade ; La Rue readily conceiving he never meant 
to fulfil his promise, ^termined to change her battery and attach 
the heart of Colonel Tray toij? She soon discovered the partiality 
he entertained for her nation, and having imposed on him a feigned 
tale of distre^, represented Belcour as a villain who bad seduced 
her from her friends under a promise of marriage, and afterwards 
betrayed her, pretending great rembrse for the errors she had com- 
mitted. Craytop was humane and benevolent, and became a dupe 
to her artifice. [Lq, Rue easily saw his character, and in her aim 
lihe was successftfl, for before the voyage was finished the infatuated 
Colonel gave her from under his hand a promise of marriage on 
their arrival in New York, under a forfeiture of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars/) 

And how Old our poor Charlotte pass the time, during a tedious 
and tempestuous passage ? Naturally delicate, the fatigijie and sick- 
ness, which she endured, rendered her so weak as to be almost ^j atiTPlj 
confined t^- ^p r h^^ ; yet the londness of Montrovilli in some mea- 
•ure contributed to alleviate her sufferings, and the hope of hearing 
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from her friends soon after her arrival kept up her spirits and cheered 
many a gloomy night. 

A revolution took place, not only in the fortunes of La Kue, but 
in the bosom of Belcour : whilst in pursuit of his amour with Made- 
7 -•^ moiselle, he had attended little to the charms of Charlotte ; but now 
\>' (T/ her simple, unobtr nfflvfi fihp^^« T^pj] \^ fill ^^^ ftf, 9,fice with sur- 
iju|W ^ prise and admiration . He frequently conversed with her, andiound 
^j. her sensible and weli-informed, but unassuming. He. was disgusted 
^ with the art and dissimulations of La Rue, when he beheld the sim- 
plicity and gentleness of Charlotte. ^He knew Montroville did not 
design marrying her, and he formed aresolution to endeavor to gain 
her himself, whenever the former should leave h er. But Belcour's 
designs were not honorable. When once a woman has forgotten the 
respect due to herself, every libertine will think he has a right to 
insult her with his licentious passion^ 

CHAPTER XIV. 
A IVeddlng. 

The day before their arrival in New York, Colonel Crayton arose 
from the dinner table, and placing himself by the side df La Bue, 
thus addressed the company: — 

"As we are now near our destined port, I think it but proper to 
inform my friends that this lady, (taking her hand,) has placed her- 
self under my protection. I have seen and felt the anguish of her 
heart, and discover in her the most amiable qualities. The morning 
after we land it is my fixed determination to honorably unite my 
fate with hers. Her honor, thenceforth, is mine, and,*' continued 
he, looking at Belcour, " should any man presume to speak in the 
least disrespectfully of her, I shall not hesitate to pronounce him a 
scoundrel.** 

' Belcour cast at him a contemptuous smile, and with a low bow 

wished Mademoiselle much joy in the proposed union, and shaking 

the Colonel by the hand with rediculous gravity, left the cabin. 

y The truth was, he was glad to be rid of La Rue, and he cared not 

/ who fell a victim to her infamous arts. 

Charlotte was astonished at what she heard. She thought La 
Rue had, like herself, been urged by the force of her attachment to 
Belcour, to quit her friends and follow him to the seat of war. It 
was wonderful that she should marry another man, and^he mentioned 
her thoughts to Montroville. ^e laughed at her simplicity, and said 
she knew nothing of the world.^ 
'(^r- " If the world sanctions such things it is a very bad world," said 
she. " Why, I always supposed they were to be marned as soon as 
they arrived at New York. I am sure Mademoiselle told me Bel- 
cour promised to marry her." 

" Well, suppose he did. Suppose he has changed his mind; then 
the case is altered,'* said Montroville. 

Charlotte looked at him attentively for ^wnoment. ( A full sense 

of her own situation rushed upon her mind^ She burst into tears 

and remained silent. Montroville well miSerstood the cause of her 

tears, and kissing her cheek, bade her not to make herself uneasy, 

^ unable to bear the fiilent but keen remonstrance, hastily left h^r. 

Colonel Crayton had a married daughter by hiis 'first wife ; and 
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this lady, "whose name was Beauchamp, was residing with her huu* 
band near New York city. When the Colonel and Mademoiselle, 
together with Charlotte, landed, they were at once shown to a house 
of public entertainment. Scarcely were they seated, when the 
Colonel found himself in the arms of his daughter, who, hearing of 
his arrival, had hastened to welcome him. The first transport of 
meeting subsided, Crayton introduced Mrs. Beauchamp to Made- 
moiselle, at the same time remarking that she would soon fill the 
place of her deceased mother. 

"But tell me," said Mrs. Beauchamp, turning towards Charlotte, 
"who is this lovely girl? Is she your sister. Mademoiselle?*' 

A blush, deep as the glow of carnation, suffused the cheeks of 
Charlotte. 

" It is a young lady who came in the same vessel with us from 
England," said Colonel Crayton. He then drew his daughter aside, /. • 
and told her, in a whisper,^at Charlotte was the mistress of Mon* tfiLi 
trovilld^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^U^ 

"What a pity!" said Mrs. Beauchamp, softly, casting a most (Kit^ 
compassionate glance at her. " But surely her mind i^not depraved. oiJti* 
The goodness of her heart is depicted in her ingenuous countenance." yi/vii 

Charlotte caught the word "pity." "^nd am I already fallep 
^ so low ?" A sigh escaped lier, and a tear was ready to start, \xkt 
Aiontroville and Belcour/ appeared, and she checked the rising emo- 
tion. Mademoiselle went with the Colonel and his daughter to 
another apartment, and Charlotte remained with Montroville and 
Belcour. The next morning La Rue and the Colonel were married, 
and the latter, exulting in her good fortune, ^ared to look with an 
eye of contempt on the unfortunate, but far less guilty CharlottcJ 

CHAPTER XV. 

Reflections. 

" And am I indeed fallen so low, as to be only pitied ?" said Char- 
lotte, when she was alone. " Will the voice of approbation no more 
meet my ear ? And shall I never again possess a friend whose facjB 
will wear a smile of joy whenever 1 approach ? Alas ! how thought- 
less, how dreadfully imprudent have I been ! I know not which is the 
most painful to endure, the sneer of contempt, or the glance of com- 
passion which is depicted on the various countenances of my own 
sex ; they are both humiliating. Ah ! my dear parents, could you 
now see the child of your affections, the daughter whom you so dear- 
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mother, no woman of character to appear m her company ; ana low 

■^ — - *■' JT-^ . mm II I III! Il l " I " i"ir j l ' ' 11 

S*?OTrt*arlol^Oas"1Sa^^ with infamy? ^ 

These were the painful reflections of Charlotte^ Montroviile had 
placed her in a small house a few miles from New ^ork; hid gave 
Ker a tern ale attendant, and supplied her with what money she wanted-; i^ \ 
batbusi ness and ple.asure so occupied his time, that he had but lit tle y 
todevote t o the woman whom [ifthnH hr^uglinrom all her connecti ons lfv#.4(A 
aJBaTobbedTot"^ mnpcence. Sometimes, indee<i, he would steal but I (J 
iraKT 816se oTthe evening, and pass a few ho\jx^ NiWsi V^ \ «sA> 
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then,(^ much Was she attached to him, that all her sorrows were 
foijgottenT^she would enjoy a walk by moonlight, or sit by him and 
play on the harp, accompanying it with her plaintive, harmonious 
voice. But often, very often, ditl he promise to renew his visits, 
and for getfu l of his promise, leave her to mourn her disappointment. 
Who can form an adequate idea of the sorrow that preyed upon the 
mind of Charlotte ?,l<lo one. 



■ » i» 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A Bllstake Dl8€0¥ered. 

One night when Montrovrlle was on guard, a dreadful fire broke 
out in New York, which reduced to ashes a number of houses. In 
the midst of the confusion an old gentleman came up to him, and 
putting a small box in his hands, cried — " Keep it, my good sir, utt- 
til I come to you again ;" and then rushing again into the thickest 
crowd. Montroville saw him no more. lie waited till the fire wa« 
quite extinguished and the mob dispersed, but in vain ; the old gen- 
tleman did not appear to claim his property, and Montroville, fear- 
ing to make an inquiry, lest he should meet with impostors who 
might lay claim without any legal right to the box, carried it to his 
lodgings and locked it up. Several weeks passed, but no inquiry 
iras made, and he supposed the property had been left in his charge 
by some one to whom he was known by reputation as an officer. He 
began to be uneasy, and resolved to examine the contents of the 
box ; and if they were, as he supposed, valuable, to spare no pains 
to discover the owner and i-estore them. / Upon opening it, he found 
it contained jewels to a large amount, alout $2,000 in money, and 
a miniature picture.^ On exainining the features he thought he had 
somewhere seen fesrfures very like it, but could not recollect where. 
A few days after, being at a public assembly, he saw and was intro- 
\\ r^"^®^ ^^ * Miss Julia t rankli n, who was the only child of * man of 
L^ I large fortune, who left her independent mistress of an income of 
iV ) three thousand five hundred dollars a year, at the age of eighteen. 
jv .^ ""She resided in New York with an uncle, and at the time Montroville 
J was introduced to her, she was the life and toast of society. Mon- 

troville at once discorered she was tlieowfttf oi ihe'jewelsj and the 
next morning called upon her at her uncle's residence and delivered 
them. He was invited to breakfast, and again called on her in the 
evening. The lively sallies of her wit, the elegance of her mai^Her, 
r^ powerfully alarmed him. He forgot poor Charl otte, and indulged 
I himself in saying everything tnac was polite ancl tender to Julia. 
\ But on retiring recollection returned. "What am I about?" said 
\ he ; " though I cannot marry Charlotte, I cannot b e villai n og ftygh 
1 to forsake her. nor must I dare to trifle witEHie heart oTTulia Frank- 



Llm. To-morrow evening I will pay a visit to my poor, melancholy 
Charlotte, and endeavor to forget jtu&4i?^^^^^^''^S Julia. 
. ^^ ^ Julia Franklin waat the'very revej i sfi ^of Charlotte Temple,; she 
^*-''' was tall, elegantly shaped, ana possessed much of the air and man- 
ner of a woman of fashion ; her complexion was a clear brown, m^ 
livened with the glow of health ; her eyes, full, black and sparklinp, 
y darted 1 heir intelligent glances through loag^ silken lashes; her hair 

was shilling brown, and her features regukr and striking ; there wii 
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{m air of innocent gaiety that plajed about her coantenance, where 
good humor sat triumphant. 

** I have been mL<^taken,** said Montroville ; " I imagined I loved 
Charlotte ; Aut, alas ! I am too lat^j convinced my attachment to 
her was the impulse of the momen^ I fear I have not only entailed 
lasting misery on that poor girl, "mit also thrown' a barrier in the 
way of my own happiness, which it will be impossible for me to sur- 
mount. I feel I lo ve J ulia JFranklin with ardor and sincerity ; y et 
when in her presence 1 am sensible of^ my own inabihiy to otter a 
heart worthy of her acceptance and remain silent." 

Full of these painful thoughts, Montroville walked out to see 
Charlotte ; she saw him approach and ran out to meet him ; she 
banished from her countenance the air of discontent which ever ap- 
peared when he was absent, and met him. with a smile of joy. 

"I thought you had forgotten me, Montroville/' said she, "and 
was very unhappy." 

"I shall never forget yow, Charlotte," said he, pressing her hand. 

The uncommon gravity of his countenance, and the brevity of 
his speech alarmed her. 

" You are not well," said she ; " your hand is hot ; your eyes are 
heavy; you are very ill." 

" I am a villain I" said he, mentally, as he turned from her to 
hide his emotions. 

"But come," continued she, tenderly, " you shall go to bed, and 
I will sit by and watch you ; you will be better when you have slept." 

Montroville was glad to retire. Charlotte watched by him to a 
late hour, and then laying herself down by his sid e sunk into a pro- 
foimd sleep, from which she did not awake till tne next morning. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

When Charlotte awoke she missed Montroville. Casting her eye» 
towards the table, she saw a note, and opening it hastily, found theso 
words : 

^' My dear Charlotte must not be surprised if she does not see laoe 
again for some time ; unavoidable business will prevent me the plea- 
sure ; be assured I am quite well this morning ; and what your £on.d 
imagination magnified into illness was nothing more than fatigue, 
which a few hours' rest has entirely removed. Make yourself hap- 
py, andj)e certain of t he unalterable friendsh ip of Montroville." 

" Friendship !" said Charlotte, empiiaticaily, as she finished tha 
note; " is it come to this at lasj ,^ Alas ! poor, forsaken Cl^arlotte IJ^^ | 
Thy doom is now but loo apparent. Montroville is no longer in-*^" *^** 
terestea in your happineas ; and shame, remorse and disappointed 
love will henceforth be thy only attendants." 

Though these were the ideas that involuntarily rushed througli 
the mind of Charlotte as she perused the fatal note, yet after a few 
hours elapsed, the syren hope again took possession of her,, and she ^ 
flattered herself with a confidence in his honor. 

Jnst as she had brought her minfl to some tolerable degree of 
reasoning, s he was surpri8ed_by a v i sit from B elcour. His visit waa 
aot long, but ^tbre ne Wnt lie.^xed a scorpion in the heart of 
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Charlotte, whose venom embittered every future hour of her life* 
He told her of Montroville's visits to Julia Franklin, 

We now return to Colonel Crayton ; he had been married three 
months, and in that little time he had discovered that the conduct 
of his lady was not altogether prudent. Her temper was violent, 
and to the Colonel V great misfortune, he had conceived a great af- 
fection for her; he was blind to her faults, although his friends 
laughed at him and pitied his infatuation. Mrs. Beauchamp deplored 
the loss of her father's affection, and grieved that he should be so 
entirely swayed by an artful, and she much feared, infamous womaiK 

Mrs. Beauchamp was mild and engaging, and loved not a city life* 
M^ / Chance led her into the sairie neighborhood with Charlotte ; thei^ 
^ 4 / houses stood within a short distance of each other, and their gardens 
vjoined. She had not been long in their new habita1;ion before the 
figure of Charlotte struck her ; she recollected her interesting fea- 
tures ; she saw the melancholy so conspicuous in her countenance, 
and her heart bled at the reflection, f^*^ Would I could snatch her 
from so hard a fate !" said Mrs. Beaudiamp, as she turned her eyes 
from the unhappy girh) 

Mrs. Beauchamp was an early riser, and as she was walking one 
morning in her garden, leaning on her husband's arm, the sound of 
a harp attracted their notice. It was accompanied by a soft, melo- 
dious voice, singing a mournful stanzas. 

" 'Tis poor Charlotte !" said Mrs. Beauchamp, a drop of humanity 
stealing down her cheek. Major Beauchamp was alarmed af Her 
emotion — " What Charlotte ?" said he, " do you know her ?" 

In the accents of a pitying angel she disclosed to her husband 
Charlotte's painful situation. " I fear," continued she, "the poor 
girl has been basely betrayed ; and@ I thought the world WQu | j [nQt 
b lame me. I would pa y h^y a Yifj[f nlnfl V^^ff ' hf^ my fnejids^vpT^ I 
would endeavor to restore to her heart that peace she seems to have 
lost, and so pathetically laments. Her heart may not be depraved, 
Beauchamp !" 

" Exalted woman !" cried the Major, " follow the impulses of thy 
generous heart." A beam of joy played round the animated conn- 
tenance of Mrs. Beauchamp, and having breakfasted she prepared 
to visit Charlotte. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
A Benevolent Tisit. 



When Mrs. Beauchamp was dressed, she began to feel embarrassed 
at the thought of beginning an acquaintance with Charlotte, and 
was distressed how to make the first visit. " I cannot go without 
some introduction," said she ; " it will look like impertinent cariosi- 
ty." At length recollecting herself, she gathered a few tine cucum- 
bers, and took them in her hand by way of an apolo;^v for her idsit. 

A glow of conscious shame vermillioned Charlotte's face as Mrs. 
Beauchamp entered. 

** You will pardon mo, madam," said she, " for not having before 

Eaid a visit to so amiable a neighbor. I have taken tbe liberty t« 
ring you a few cucumbers, for I observed joti tea nozie xq jm# 
garden." 
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Charlotte, though naturally polite and well bred, was so confused 
she could hardly speak. Her kind visitor purposely seemed to not 
notice her embarrassment. " I am come to ask you," said she, "to 
spend the day with me ; I shall be alone, and as we are both stran- 
gers in this country we may be extremely happy in each other's 
friendship." 

" Your friendship, madam," said Charlotte^ blushing, " is an honor 
to all who are favored with it. I am no stranger to Mrs. Beau- 
champ^s goodness and humanity. But my friendship." — She paused, 
glanced her eye upon her own visible situation, and in spite of her 
endeavors, burst into tears. 

Mrs. Beauchamp guessed the source from whence these tears 
flowed. *' You seem unhappy, Madam," said she, " shall I be thought 
worthy of your confidence / Will you entrust me with the cause of ^ 
your sorrow ?'* 

Charlotte returned a look of sorrowful gratitude, but could not 
speak, and Mrs. Beauchamp continued, " My heart was interested 
in your behalf the first moment I saw you ; henceforth consider me 
your friend . " 

" *^0h! Madam," said Charlotte, "I have forfeite d the good 
opiaion of all my friends ; I have forsaken them and undone myself! " 

^* Come, come, my dear,*' said Mrs. Beauchamp, "you must not 
indulge these gloomy thoughts. Endeavor to become composed, and 
at the dining hour, if you can, repose confidence in me. It shall 
not be abused." She then arose and bade her good morning. At ( 
the dinner hour Charlotte repaired to Mrs. Beauchamp's, and when ; d jLt^ 
the cloth was removed, she summoned' all lier resolution and made : ^ ^ 
that lady acquainted with every circumstance preceding her elope- ; riit^ 
ment, ^d the earnest desire she had to quit a life so repugnant to j 
her feelingsJ^ 

Mrs. Beauchamp, with the benignant aspect of an angel, listened 
to the artless tale, and was shocked to find how large a share La 
Rue had in the poor girl's seduction, aud a tear fell when she re- 
flected that so vile a woman was now the wife of her father. When 
Charlotte had finished her sad recital, she asked her if she had ever 
written to her friends 

" Oh ! Yes ! Madam," said she, ** frequently ; but I have broken 
their hearts ; they are all either dead, or have cast me off forever, 
for I have never received a single line from them." 

*^ I rather suspect," said Mrs. Beauchamp, " they have never re- 
ceived your letters. Suppose you were to hear from them, and they 
were willing to receive yoja ag^in, would you leave this cruel Mon- 
troville and return to them ?" 

"Would I?" said Charlotte; clasping her hands; " Oh I yes, I 
would endure all to see once more my blessed mother. I would 
walk barefooted and beg all the way a scanty pittance of each tra- 
veler to support my existence I" 

Mrs. Beauchamp soothed her by sayiug, " You shall write again, 
and I will see that the letter goes by the next packet." She then 
changed* the conversation, and Charlotte, having partook of a cup 
of tea, wished her bQnevolent friend a good evening. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Oeart Sorronrs. 

When Charlotte returned home she took up a pen in order to 
writp to her parents, but her tears fell so fast they almost blinded 
her. She was at length obliged to give over the sorrowful task, and 
retire to bed. She arBlse in the morning with spirits more adequate 
to the painful undertaking, and after several attempts finally con* 
duded the following letter to her mother : , 

« To Mrs. Tsmpls : — New York, 

Will my once kind, my ever belored mother, deign 
to reoeire a letter from her guilty but repentant child : or has she, justly incensed 
at my ingratitude, driven the unhappy Charlotte from her remembrance ? Alas ! 
shouLdst thou even disown me, I dare not complain, because I know I have deserved 
it ; but yet, believe me, guilty as I am, and cruelly as ] have disappointed the hopes 
of the fondest parents that ever a girl had, even in the moment when, forgetful of 
my duty, I fled from you and happiness, even then I loved you most ; and my heart 
bled at the tkought of what you would suffer. Oh ! never I never ! while I have 
existence, will th e agony of that moment be erased from my memory I Ji see metiL 

auot? Aiasl noihingl That Hoved my ?educer jg frnt toft twifi ! yet powerful as 
that passion is, when operating in a young heart glowing with sensibility, it never 
would have conquered my affection for you, my beloved parents, had X not been ^'^ 
encouraeedL nay ur ged to take the fa tal step by one of my own aSSTXTSo, under 
t he mask of friendship, drew me on to ruin. Yet think nOt your unarlotte wassa 
lost as ta voluntarily rush into a life oi^ intamy. No, my dear mother, deceived 
by the specious appearance of my betraq|;er, and every suspicion lulled asleej/^y 
the most solemn promises of marriageT) thought not those promises woulcrtN) 
soon be forgotten. I never once reflectea that the man who could stoop to seduc- 
tion, would not hesitate to forsake the wretched object of his passion whenever 
his capricious heart grew weary of her tenderness. When we arrived at this 
place, ( vainly expected him to fulfil his engagements ; but was at last fatally 
convinced that he never intended to make me his wife ; or, if he had once thought 
ef it, his mind was now altered. I scorned to claim from his humanity w] 
could not obtain from his love ; I was conscious of leaving f orfeited the op1£ gein^ 
that could render me respectable in the eyes of the w^JTWr^TTOSffeamy sol 
in my own bosom, and bore my injuries injBil^gge. But how shall I proceed t 
This man, this cruel Montroville, for wliiom I sacrificed honor, happiness, and 
the love of my friends, no longer looks on me with affection, but scorns the credu- 
lous girl whom his art has made miserable. Could you see me, my dear parents^ 
without society, without friends, stung with remorse, and (1 feel the burning 
blush of shame dye my cheeks while I write,) tortured with tne pangs of disap- 
pointed love ; cut to the soul by the indifference of him, who, having deprived 
me of every other comfort, no longer thinks it worth while to soothe the heart 
where he has planted the thorn of never-ceasing regret. My daily employment 
is to think of you and weep, to pray for your happiness, and deplore my own 
folly ,' my nights are scarce more happy, for if by chance I close my weary eyet^ 
and hope some small forgetfulness of sorrow, some little time to pass in sweet ob- 
livion, fancy, still waking, wafts me home to you: I see your beloved forms; I 
kneel and hear the blessed words of peace and pardon. Ecstatic joy pervades 
my soul ; I reach my arms to catch the dear embraces ; the emotion chases the de- 
lusive dream ; I wake to real misery. At other times I see my father angry, and 
fawning, point to horrid oaves, where on the cold, damp ground, in the agoniee 
of death, I see my dear mother and my reverend grandfather. I strive to raise 
you ; you push me from you, and shrieking cry — ''Charlotte, thou hast murdered 
me!" Horror and despair tear every tortured nerve ; I start and leave my rest- 
less bed, weary and unrefVeshed. 

*' Siiocking as these reflections are, I have yet one more dreadfUl than the resL 
Mother, my dear mother, do not let me quite break your heart when I tell you, in 
a few m(fnths I shall bring into the world an innocent witneM o ( my ^lilt. Oh ! 
my bleeding heart ! I shall bring a poor, Uttle, helpless creature, heir to infamy 
and shame. 

** This alone has orfred me once more to address yoiu to interest yon in behalf 
tMa poo r unborn , and beg you to extend your protection to the child of your 
loti iJnarloHe ; ^or my own part, I have written so ofl«i, so fireciQently have plead- 
ed for forgtvenesf , and entreated to be reoeived oaoe nort Usawtb tlM paternal 
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roof, that, baTing reeeiTod no answer, nor eren one line, I much fear you ha^e 
caet me from you foreyer. 

** But, sure, you cannot refuse to protect my innocent infant ; it partakes not 
of its mother's guilt. Oh ! my father, my beloved mother, now do I feel the an- 
guish inflicted on your hearts recoiling with double force on my own. If my 
child should be a girl, (which heaven forbid,^ tell her the unhappy fate of her 
mother, and teach her to avoid my errors ; if a boy, teach him to lament my 
miseries, but tell him not who inflicted them, lest, in wishing to revenge his mo- 
ther's miseries, he should wound the peace of his father. 

''^ And now, dear friends of my soul, kind guardians of my infancy, farewell. 
I feel I must never hope to see you ; the anguish of my heart strikes at the strings 
of life, and in a short time I shall be at rest. Oh ! could I but receive your 
blessing and forgiveness before I die, it would smooth my passage to the peaceful 
grave, and be a blessed foretaste of a happy eternity. I beseech you, curse me 
not, my adored parents ; but let a tear of pity and pardon fall to the memory of 
your lost, CHARLOTTE. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

While Charlotte was enjoying some small degree of comfort in 
the consoling friendship of Mrs. Beauchamp, Montroville advanced 
rapidly in his affection towards Miss Franklin. Julia was an amia- 
ble girl, and saw only the fair side of his character. Montroville 
saw with pleasure .he was not indifferent to her, but a spark of honor 
in his bosom would not suffer him to take advantage of her partiali- 
ty,^or he was well acquainted with Charlotte's situation, and he c«i>f it^- 
tnou^ht there would be a double cruelty m forsaking her at such a 
time?) He told B^lcour his uneasiness, ^but that pretended, friend 
quieted him by saying that Charlotte would have eloped with some 
one else if he had not got hold of her^ Beleour also insinuated that 
Charlotte was not altogether true in Irer affection, and falsely stated 
that he had received advances from her, which his friendship for her 
seducer would not allow hira to take advant«age of. Montroville was 
too much agitated to pass many happy interviews with Julia Frank- 
lin. He determined to visit Charlotte after an absence from her of 
six weeks, tax her with falsehood and unfaithfulness, and take an 
everlasting leave of her. It v^as four o'clock in the afternoon when • 
he arrived at the cottage ; she was not in the parlor, and without 
calling the servant he walked up to her bedroom. The first object 
that met his eyes, on opening the door, was Charlotte asleep^ and 
Beleour on the be d hftRJ^ft Kpr. 

"Death and destruction !'* said he, stamping, " this is too much. 
Rise, villain, and defend yourself!'* Beleour sprang from the bed. 
The noise awoke Charlotte ; terrified at the furious appearance of 
Montroville, and seeing Beleour in her chamber, she caught hold of 
his arm, as he stood by tho bed side, and asked what was tEe matter. 

" Treacherous, infamous girl ! Canyon ask? How came he here ?** 
pointing to Beleour. 

"As heaven is my witness," said she, "I do not know! I have 
not seen him for three weeks." 

'^ Thea you confess he sometimes visits you ?" 

*'He came sometimes h j Y^m^ desir e." 

" 'Tis false ; I never desirea him to come, and you know I did 
not ; but mark me, Charlotte, from -this ilistant our connexion is at 
an end. Let Beleour or any other of your favorite lovers take you 
and provide for you ; I have done with you forever !" He was then 
gQing to leave her ; birt^ starting wildly from the bed, she threw heiy 
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self on her knees before him, protested her innocence, and entreated 
him not to leave her. — " Oh ! Montroville !" said she, " kill me, for 
pity's sake kill me /15ut do not doubt my fidelity^ Do not leave jne 
in this horrid sitnfeton; for the sake of yoirf unborn child, oh! 
gpiu-n not the wretched mother from your side !'* 

" Charlotte!" said he with a firm voice, " I shall take care that 
neither you nor the child shall want for anything ; but we meet no 
more !*' He then attempted to raise her from the floor, but in vain ; 
the clung to his knees, entreating him to believe her innocent, and 
conjuring Belcour to clear up the mystery. Belcour cast on Mon- 
troville a smile of contempt ; it irritated him almost to madness ; 
he broke from the feeble arms of the distressed girl ; she shrieked 
and fell prostrate. Montroville hurriedly left the house and went 
to the city. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Tbe mystery Oeveloped. 

Unfortunately for Charlotte, Mrs. Beauchamp had removed with 
her husband to the city about three weeks before this unhappy ren- 
contre. On the afternoon of the day of the Occurrence she had felt 
languid, and laying herself down had fallen asleep. Belcour having 
arrived, he enquired of the servant where she was, and being told 
,^ the was in hej: chamber, he went directly to it. He saw Montroville 
J*^ ^ approachingjQind conceived the diabolical i^^a of ruining the unhap- 
^ ..•**^* raihappy Charlotte in the former's opinio^) He therefore softly 
laid himself down beside her, and in that situation, as the reader 
knows, his credulous friend found him. 

When Montroville spumed the wretched Charlotte from him, Bel- 
cour raised her from the floor. As soon as he advanced some of his 
hellish arguments, she pushed him violently from her. " Go," said 
she, '^ and leave me to the accumulated miseries I have brought upon 
. myself by my own imprudence." Belcour left her, and after he 
had done so, she threw herself on the bed and gave vent to an agony 
of grief which it is impossible to describe. 

Belcour sought Montroville. He found him in his apartment, 
pensive and wrapped in disagreeable reflections. At first Montro- 
ville was started at the sight of his pretended friend, and a momen- 
tary flush of resentment crossed his cheek. ^' Belcour," said he, 
>* you have injured me in a tender point ?" 

/ " Prythee, Jack," replied Belcour, " how could I withstand the 
/ girl's admnces ? Do not make a serious matter of it. Thank hea- 
/ ven she is not your wife !" 

[ ^^ True," said Montroville, ^' but she was innocent when I first 
\ knew her. It was I seduced her, Belcour." 

^^ Pshaw ! replied Belcour, laughing, ^' if you had not taken ad- 
vantage of^r^easy^jiature, some other would." 

At that mstant Jfulia Franklin passed the window. She conrteseyed 
AS she passed, and Montroville snatched up his hat and followed ; 
he soon joined her, offering her his arm ; they walked together fcyr 
a long while. The evening was a fine one, but its serenity gave no 
pleasure to Montroville. When they arrived at Julia's residence^ 
ne pressed Julia's hand, and faintly articulating >'good night," 
tired to his lodgings dispirited and wretched. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
A Lietter Received. 

" And where, now, is our poor Charlotte?" said Mr. Temple, an 
the cold blasts of autumn whistled rudely oxer the heath. 

" Oh I my poor girl !" said Mrs. Temple, " how she must be al- 
tered, or she would have long ere this relieved our agonizing mindi 
by one line to say she lived." 

"Gracious heaven!" said Mr, Temple, rising and pacing the 
room, *' who would wish to be a father and experience the agonizing 
pangs inflicted on a parent's heart by the ingratitude of a child ?" 
Mrs. Temple wept, and Mr. Temple soothed her with kind words. 
At that instant a servant entered with a letter. Mrs. Temple took 
it from him. " *Tis Charlotte !" said she, tremulously breaking the 
seal, *'she has not forgotten us! Bead it, I cannot!" Mr. Temple 
attempted to read it aloud, but frequently paused to give vent to his 
tears. "My poor, deluded child!" said he when he had finished. ^ 

" Oh ! shall we not forgive the dear penitent ?" said Mrs. Temple. J-^*-^ 

" Father of mercies !" said Mr. Eldridge, " let me but live to see ** ' 
the dear wanderer once more restored to her afflicted parents, and 
then take me from this world of sorrow !" 

" Yes, we will receive her !" said Mr. Temple, " we will endeavor 
to heal her wounded spirit, and speak peace and comfort to her soul. 
Q^ill go and bring the gentle penitent to jmr arms, my Lucy, and 
we may still see many years of happiness.'^ 

After some further conversation Mr. Temple resolved to set for- 
ward to New York by the first opportunity. 

CHAPTER XXIII, 
Wliat ml^lit be Expected. 

In the meantime Montroville's passion for Julia had daily increased, 
and he saw he was evidently beloved by that amiable girl. A day 
was fixed for their nuptials, and a voyage to the West Indies agreed 
upon immediately after the union should take place. Montroville,/J^iyi« 
although he had abandoned Charlotte, (thinking she had thrown her-* -'--^'*^ 
self from his protection by her evil conduct,) still felt himself bound ( ''^, 
to support her ; And for this purpose he placed a sum of money in t. 
Belcour's handsj^4elling him if it was not sufficient to supply her 
with every comfort for herself and child, he should let her have mora j^ V * 
out of his own pocket, and he would see it repaid. Belcour promised ,^. , x^i 
to fulfill the r^uest of his friend, though nothing was farther from ' 
his iutentions.y ^ 

The evening before the day appointed for his nuptials with J ulia^ 
Montroville sufiered the keenest remorse. "Pqor Charlotte i^' said 
he, "I will at least write to her and bid her adieu." He took up the 

[)en, and after writing several letters, which he destroyed,/he at 
, ength succeeded in writing her a brief note, telling her he. was a 
villain and advising h6r to return to virtue and her parentsj This 
lie did in the most penitential manner, for he could not write harsh- 
ly. He apprised her that he had given his friend money for her 
support. He could not find it in his heart to tell her he was about 
to wed another, but told her Belcour would advise her what the next 
day would produce. This letter he gave to Belcour, and conjured 
him to advice her to return to a virtuous life. 



Belcoue's Visit to CiumLOTTa. 

CHAPTER XXIV. . 

Charlotte had now been left almost three months a prey to hc¥ 
own Dvelanchoij reflections. Only once had her mind been cheered 
by the receipt of an affectionate letter from Mrs. Beauchamp. Often 
had she written to her perfidious seducer, and with the most persua- 
sive eloquence endeavored to convince him of her innocence ; but 
these letters were never suffered to I'ea ch th e hands of MontrovilR^ 
or tEi^must, on the veiy'eve dfT&" marHagejiTI^ 
from deserting the wretched girl. She was sitting one afternoon 
wrapped in melancholy reflection when she was interrupted by the 
appearance of Belcour. Great as the alteration was which incessant 
sorrow had made oh her person, she was still interesting, still charm- 
ing ; and the unhallowed flame which had urged Belcour to place 
dissention between her and Montroville, still raged in his bosom. 
"You are not happy, Charlotte," said he, taking her hand, with a' 
look of dissembled sorrow. 

"Alas!" replied she,, mournfully, shaking her head, "how can I 
be happy, deserted as I am, without a friiend of my own sex — a 
despised creature, an object only of contempt and pity." 

" You think too meanly of yourself, Miss Temple. GKve me leave 
to (jonduct you to New York, where the agreeable society of some' 
ladies to ii^hom I will introduce yoii, will (Sspel these sad thoughts' 
which now crush you." 

• "Oh! never! never !" cried Charlotte, emphatically, "the virtu- 
ous of mv own sex will scorn me, and I will never associate with in- 
famy." Here her tears stopped her utterance. 

Belcour then calmly told her of Montroville's marriage with Miss 
Franklin, and his departure with his bride, on hearing which she. 
shrieked, * Oh! Montroville ! may God forgive you!" and would 
have fallen fainting to the floor, had not Belcour caught her in his 
arms. Alarming fftintingfl now succeeded each other, and she was *\ 
conveyea to her be d. fr om whence she earnestly prayed she might \ 
■ nse no more. M[e fits' with which she had been seized had greatly 
\ terrified Belcour, and as she was now confined on a bed of sickness, 
i she was n o l onger anobiect of. desire. He even foreot to give her 
' the money . jMiQRtrQmle bad entnjpea^to nis care. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The strength of Charlotte's constitution combatted against Ltjr 
'.disorder, and she slowly recovered, though she, still labored under a 
iYiolent depression of spirits. . Upon examining her store of money 
she found herself redu ped ^o a sing l e dollar f the attendance of an -^^ 
ipothecary and nutse, together witn many other unavoidable ex- 
nses, had likewise involved her in debt. 

It was a cold, stormy day, in the latter end of December, as Char- 

otte sat by a handful of fire, the low state of her finances not al- 

wing her to replenish it, when she was surprised by the appearance 

f a farmer's wife, who without mucji ceremony asked for the rent 

oney, which was past being due. ^Charlotte could not pay it, and 

ifi unfeeling wretch told her she should not stay in the house another 

|i|ht, unless the money was paid.^ When she was relieved of the 

sence of the rough and hard-hearted womaU) (\i\\o Wdi \.^Wiftx. 
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she must leave all her finery and furniture behind her for the pay< 
ment of the debt,) Charlotte began to think what course she must 
take, or to whom she could apply to prevent her perishing from 
want, or perhaps that very night tailing a victim to the inclemency 
of the season. After many perplexed thoughts, she at last deter- 
mined to set out for New York, and inquire for Mrs. Craytpn . from 
whom she had no doubt she** should receive Immediate reliet. She 
therefore wrote a most affecting note, thinking if La Rue should, 
have company, it would be better to send it than to request to sea 
her. When she had finished the letter, late as it was in the after^, 
noon, and thoush the snow began to fall very fast, she tied up a few 
necessaries, which she had prepared against her expected .confine- 
ment ; and terrified lest she should be again exposed to the insults 
of her barbarous landlady, more dreadful to her wounded spirit than 
either the storm or darkness, and set forward for New York. Th« 
distance from the house which our suffering heroine occupied to New 
York, was not very great ; yet the snow fell so &st, and the cold 
was so intense, that being unable from her situation to walk quick, 
she found herself almost sinking &om fatigue and cold before she 
reached the town ; her garments, which were merely suitable for the 
summer season, were wet through, and a thin black cloak and bon- 
net, improper habiliments for such a climate, but poorly defended 
her from the cold. In this situation she reached the city, and in- 
quired of a foot soldieir whom she met, the way to Colonel Crayton's. 

" Bless you, my sweet lady," said he, " I will show you the way 
with all my heart ; but if you are going to make a petition to Madame 
Crayton, it is all to no purpose." 

The soldier now showed her Colonel Crayton's house, and with a 
beating heart she knocked for admission. When the door was opened. 
Charlotte, in a voice rendered scarcely articulate, through cold and 
the extreme agitation of her mind, demanded whether Mrs. Crayton 
was at home. On being informed she was, but engaged with a gear , 
leman friend, Charlotte said to the servant, '^ Take up this letteff 
and tell her the unhappy writer of it waits in her hall for an answer." 

The tremulous accent, the tearful eye, must have moved any heart 
not composed of adamant. The man took the letter from the peer 
suppliant, and hastily ascended the staircase. When Mrs. Crayton 
received the letter, she glanced over it and haughtily remarked, 
" What stuff is this ? Have I not told you a thousand times I would 
not be troubled with beggars and petitions from people one knowf 
nothing about ? Go, tell the woman I can't do anything for her. I 
can't relieve every body." • The servant bowed, and heavily returned 
with the letter. ' i^ 

^^ Surely," said Charlotte, when he handed it back to her, *^ Mn.]^, 
Crayton cannot have read my letter. Go, my friend, go, pray, baflkji^ 
to her, and tell her it is Charlotte Temple who requests beneath berl]^ 
hospitable roof to find shelter from the inclemency of thfe seasoD/'Ji^ 

" Prithee, don't plague me, man," cried Mrs. Crayton. impatie 
ly, as the servant advanced something in behalf of the unha{q»; 
girl, " I tell you I don't know her." 

" Not know me !" cried Charlotte, rushing into the room, (for r. 
had followed the servant up stairs,) ^^not know the injured Charlol 
Temple^ who, but for you, perhaps, might still have been innoce«fc ] 
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«t31 have been happy. Oh ! La Rue ! this is beyond everything I 
toold have believed possible !" 

" Upon my honor, Miss," replied the unfeeling womaYi, with tho 
Utmost effrontery ; ^^ this is a most unaccountable address ; it is be- 
yond my comprehension. John," continued she, turning to the ser- 
vant, " the woman is certainly out of her senses ; pray, take her 
away ; she terrifies me to death." 

"Oh! God!" cried Charlotte, clasping her hands, "this is too 
much ! What will become of me ? But I will not leave you ; here on' 
my knees I conjure you to preserve me from perishing ki the sjreets.; 
if you really Have' lorgolten me, oK this night 

let me be sheltered from the winter's piercing cold." 

The kneeling figure of Charlotte in her affecting situation might 
have moved a heart as hard as stone to compassion ; but Mrs. Cray- 
ton remained inflexible. 

" At least I can die here," said Charlotte. " I feel I cannot long 
survive this dreadful conflict. Father of mercy ! here let me end 
my existence !" Her agonizing sensations overpowered her, and she 
fell senseless on the floor. 

"Take her away!" said Mrs. Crayton, "she will really frighten 
me into hysterics ; take her away, tins instant, I say !" 

*' And where must I take the poor creature ?" said the servant, 
with a look of compassion. 

"Any where!" cried she, hastily, "only don't let me see her 
again. I declare she has so flurried me, I shall not be myself again 
for a fortnight," 

John, assisted by a fellow servant, raised and carried her down 
stairs. " Poor soul !" said he, " you shall not lie in the street this 
night. I have a bed and a poor little hovel, where my wife and her 
little ones rest them, but they shall watch to-night, and you shall be 
sheltered from danger." Assisted by one of his comrades they placed 
her on a settee, and carried her to where his wife and children lived. 
A surgeon was sent for ; he bled her ; she gave signs of life, and 
before the dawn gave birth to a femaleiiifajlt- After this event she 
[ay tor some hours m a kinaoi stupor, and if at any time she spoke, 
it was with a quickness and incoherence that plamly evinced the 
deprivation of reason. 

CHAPTER XXVL 
Tbe Wliy ancl Wlierefore. 

The reason why Mrs. Crayton so positively denied any knowledge 
jf Charlotte, was, that she knew that her own bad precepts had 
caused her to swerve from virtue ; and the part she had taken in 
ihe unhappy girl's ruin was as yet unknown to her husband. She 
trembled while Charlotte was in the house, lest the Colonel should 
return, in which case it was likely his goodness of heatt would sug- 
gest to him to offer her an asylum.rThe servants, however, made no 
scruple of mentioning the cruel coquet of their lady to a poor, dis- 
tressed lunatic who claimed her protection ; every one joined in re- 
probating her inhumanity^ 

OhsM^lotte had now been three days with her humane preservers, 
[fcttt she was totally insensible of everything ; she raved incesaantlj 
Montroville and her father ; jhe was not c<>nsd(raa t>i X^^ii^ ^ 
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mother, nor took the least notice of her child, except to ask irhoso 
it was, and why it was not carried to its parents. 

" Oh !'* said she, one day, starting up on hearing the infant cry, 
"why will you keep that child here? I am sure you would not, S 
jou knew how hard it was for a mother to he parted from her in- 
fant ; it is like tearing the cords of life asunder. Oh ! could you see 
the horrid sight which I now behold — there — there stands my dear 
mother, her poor bosom bleeding at every vein, her gentle, aiTection- 
«te heart torn in a thousand pieces, and all for the loss of a ruined 
and ungrateful child! Save me! save me! from her frown! I dare 
not — ^indeed I dare not speak to her!'' 

Such were the dreadful images that haunted her distracted mind. 
The surgeon who attended her was a humane man ; he exerted his 
utmost abilities to save her ; but he saw she was in want of many 
necessaries and comforts, which the poverty of her hospitable host 
rendered him unable to provide ; he therefore determined to make 
her situation known to some of the officers' ladies. In this determi- 
nation he called on Mrs. Beauchamp, who resided close by, and who 
was well known to him for her charitableness of heart. Ho men- 
tioned the circumstance of the poor lady's sufferings, but did not tell 
the name. 

"Where is she?" said Mrs. JSeauchamp in reply to the doctor's 
appeal ; " let us go to her at once. Heaven forbid that I should b« 
deaf to the calls of humanity. Gome, we will go this instant." 
Seizing the doctor's arm, they sought the habitation that contained 
/ the dying Charlotte. When Mrs. Beauchamp entered the apart- 
^ ment of the poor sufferer, she started back with horror. On a 
wretched bed, poorly supplied with covering, lay the emaciated jBg- 
ure of what still retained the semblance of a lovely woman, thougn 
sicknegsJuLdiULi^tiirfiilJiier fo^^^ that M^TS. Beauchamp had pot 
the least recollection of her person. She had never before beheld 
suchVs'cehe of pover ty; ' sKc shu'33ered involuntarily, and exclaimed 
" Ilea veh preserve us I" Charlotte caught the sound of her voices 
and starting almost out of bed, exclaimed — " Angel of peace, art 
thou come to deliver mo ? I know you, but with all the recollection 
I am mistress of I cannot call your name, but I know that benevo- 
lent voice which has so often comforted the wretched Charlotte !" 

Mrs. Beauchamp had, during the time Charlotte was speaking, 
•eated herself on the bed and taken one of her hands; she looked 
at her attentively, and at the name of Charlotte she perfectly con- 
ceived the whole affair. " Gracious heaven !" said she, " is this pos- 
aible?" and bursting into tears, she reclined the bm-ning head of 
Charlotte on her own bosom. " Oh !" said Charlotte, "you are very 
good to weep for mc thus ; it is a long time since I shed a tear for 
myself ; my head and heart are both on fire ; but these tears of 
yours seem to cool and refresh me. Oh ! now I remember, you said 
you would send a letter to my poor father : do you think he ever r»- 1* 
oeived it ? or perhaps you have brought me an answer ? Why don't ||l 
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unpossible for wet to be rcmovedy oantontcd herself with oraenm 
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the apartment to be made comfortable ; and having learnt ihe par* 
ticulars of Charlotte's fruitless application to Mrs. Crajton from 
lionest John, she amply rewarded him for his benevolence, and re- 
turned home with a heart oppressed with many painfiil sensations, 
but yet rendered easy by the reflection that she had performed her 
duty towards a distressed fellow creature. The next morning she 
again visited Charlotte, and found her tolerably composed ; she called 
her by name, and thanked her for her goodness, and when her child 
was brought to her, pressed it in her arms and wept over it, calling 
it the offspring of disobedience. Being asked by the doctor, who 
just then came in, how she found herself, she replied, " Why, much 
better, doctor. I hope now I have but little more to suffer. I have ''''*^* 
but little longer fo bawlfi Willi the shat'ts of atfiction. i have an ^el*^^:i\ 
humble confidence in Him who died to save the world, and trust that 
my sufferings in this state of mortality and my unfeigned repentance, 
through his mercy, have blotted my offences from the sight of my 
offended Maker. I have but one care — ^my poor infant ! Father of 
mercy !" continued she, raising her eyes, " of thy infiflite goodness, 
grant that the sins of the parent be not visited on the unoffending 
ohild. May those who taught me to despise thy laws be forgiven; 
lay not my offiehces to their charge, I beseech thee ; and oh ! snower 
the choicest of blessings on those whose pity has soothed the afflicted 
heart, and made easy even the bed of pain and sickness." 

She was exhausted by this fervent petition to the Throne of Mercy, 
and though her lips still moved, her voice became inarticulate ; she 
fey for some time as it were in a doze, and then recovering, faintly 
pressed Mrs. Beauchamp's hand, and requested that a clergyman 
might be sent for. On his arrival she joined fervently in the piouj 
office, frequently mentioning her ingratitude to her parents as whatf 
lay most heavily at her heart. When she had performed the lasj 
duty, and was preparing to lie down, a little bustle outside of the ' 
door occasiqned Mrs. Beauchamp to open it, and inquire the cause. J^\\^ " 
A ma i K in appearance aboutforty^presentedjy and asked for i 

Jri'rs. Iseauchamp. "7rhjff"5'lny name, sTrJ^BajSt she. "Oh! then, 
niy dear Madam,*' cried he, "tell me wherj^lmayfi'^d mj poor, 
rmi :^d^ but rep entantchild ?" Mrs. Beaucl^amp was surprisecl and 
affected ; 8KeK£Sw'^jcX''YflS^aLt to say ; she foresaw the agony this in- 
terview would occasion Mr. Temple, who had just arrived in search 
of his Charlotte, and yet was sensible that the pardon and blessing 
of the father would soften even the agonies of death to the daughter. 
She hesitated. " Tell me, madam," cried he, wildly, "tell me, I 
beseech you, does she live ? Shall I see my darling once again ? 
Perhaps she is in this house. Lead, lead me to her, that I may bless 
^ her and then lay down and die." 

The ardent manner in which he uttered these words occasioned 
: him to raise his voicju It caught the ear of Charlotte ; she knew 
^ the beloved sound, ^d uttering a loud shriek she sprang forward as 
■. Mr. Temple enterea the room. " My adored father lyT " My long f^* < * ''-^ 
|[ Ipst child !" Nature could support no more, and they both sunk help- f > '^ 
I less into the arms of the attendants. Charlotte was again put to 
1^ bed, and a few moments restored Mr. Temple; but to describe the 
^ agony of his sufferings is past the power of any one. Though we 
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may readily conceive, we cannot delineate the dreadful scene. Every 
eye ;gaye testimony of what each heart felt — but all were silent. 

When Charlotte recovered, she found herself supported in her 

father's arms. She. cast upon, him a most expressive look, but was 

unable to speak. A reviving cordial was adn^inistered. She then 

^sked in a low voice for her child ; it was brought to her ; she . put 

Hi in her father's arms : ^^ Protect her," said she, ^^ and bless jour 

(dying-- 

\ Unable to finish the sentence, she sunk back on her pillow ; her 

countenance was serenely composed ; she regarded her father, as he 

pressed the infant to his breast, with a steadfast look ; a sadden 

^ b eam of joy passed across her languid features ; she ra^d her eyes 

\ ^ to heaven — ^and then closed them forever. 









CHAPTER XXVIL 

Retribution. 

In the meantime • Montroville had received orders to return td 
Kew York. When he arrived he had still some remains of com* 
passionate tenderness for the woman whom he had brought to shame. 
He went in search of Belcour, and found him immersed in dissipa- 
tion. The latter could give him no information in regard to Char- 
lotte, only that ^e had left the cottage. ^' I cannot believe it possir 
ble," said Montroville, '' that a mind once so pure as Charlotte 
Temple's should suddenly become the mansion of ^ice. Beware^ 
Belcour^" continued he, "beware, if you have dared to behave un- 
justly or dishonorably towards that poor girl, your life shall pay the 
forfeit. I will avenge her cause." He left Belcour and immeaiate- 
ly went to the house where he had left Chadotte. It was desolate. 
/ After much inquiry he at length found the servant girl, who informed 
}. him of the miseries Charlotte had endured from the complicated 
( evils of sickness, poverty and a broken heart ;' and that she had set 

^, \ out on foot on a cold winter's evening for New York. 3^of tured jl- 

,< t inost to madness by this shocking account, he returned to the city; 

But I}6r5f& fio reached it the evening was drawing to a close. In 

/^ ' entering the town he was obliged to pass several little huts, the re- 
sidences of the women who supported themselves by doing the WAsk 
ing for the soldiers. It was nearly dark ; he heard from a neigV 
boring steeple a solemn toll that seemed to say some poor mortal 
was going to her last mansion ; the sound sjtruck on the heart of 
MontroyUle, and he involuntarily 8topped,rwhen, from one of the 
houses, he saw the appearance of a funeral^) Almost unknowing 
■what he did, he followed and inquired of a solflier who it was that was 
being buried. " And, please your honor," said the man, " 'tis a poor 
girl that was brought from her friends by a cruel man , who destroyed 
and left her and then married another. Montroville stood motion- 
less, and the man proceeded : ^^ I met her myself, not a fortnight 
since, one night, all cold and wet, in the street ; ehe went to Madame 
Crayton's, but she would not take her in ; so the poor thing went 
raving mad and died." — Montroville could stand no more : hcBtruck 
his hands against his forehead with violence, and exclaiming, ^' Oh I 
poor, murdered Charlotte !" ran with precipitation towards the place 
where they were now heaping the earth on her remains. ''Hold! 
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hold ! one moment !*' said he ; " close not the grave of the injured? 
Charlotte Temple, till I have taken vengeance on h^r murderer." ( 

"Rash young man," said Mr. Temple, "who are you that thua 
disturbs the mournful rites of the dead, and rudely breaks in upom 
the grief of an afflicted father r , 

"If you are the father of Charlotte JSmpR," said he, gazmg at 
him with mingled horror and amazement—" it you are her father, 
I am Mon^oville." T hen falling on his knees, and baring hi s 4m4« 
boi aom, he coSSnSed, ^*he^ stry^e-— strike pow . anoT save me from 4i/f 

^ misery of reflec^on." 

" Alas r* said Mr. Temple^ " if you are the seducer of njy child, -, 
your own reflections be your puiiiisbment. I wrest not the power 
from the hand of the Qnmipotent.'* He turned from him, and 
Montroville starting up fjrom the ground where he had thrown him- 
self, at that instant remembered tne perfidy of Belcour. He flew 
like lightning to his lodgings. Belcour was intoxicated, MontroviUt 
impetuous ; thev fought, and the^ swor^ of the latter epter^d tha 
;tcart. of his adversary. He fell and expired almost mstantly. 
Moniroviile had received a slight wound, and overcome with the 
agitation of his mind and the loss of blood, was^ carried in a state 
of insensibility to his almost distracted wife. lA dangerous illness 
and obstinate delirium ensued, during which be raved incessantly 
lor Charlotte ; but a naturally strong constitution, and the tender 
..assiduities of Julia, in time overcame the disorder. He recovered, 
but to the e nd of his life was subject to severe fits of melancholy, " 
ana wmlelie remained in N^ W Y<5rE^|" 1ff SquenHyTg^ -fu*** 

? ''ard where h e would weep over the grave and regret the uHttaetjT 9lC 
ate oi the lovely Charlotte Temple, j 

CHAPTER XXVni. 
Tbe Conclusion. 

After the interment of his daughter, Mr. Temple, with his dear 
little charge, and her nurse, set forward to England. It is impossi- 
ble to do justice to the meeting scene between him and his dear 
Lucy, and her aged father. . Ev ery heart of se nsibility can easily 
conceive their feelings. After the iirst tumult" of grief had sub- 
aided, Mrs. Temple gave up the chief part of her time to her grand- 
child, and as she grew up and improved, began almost to fancy she 
again possessed Charlotte. 

It was about ten years after these painful events that Mr. and 
Mrs. Temple, having buried their father, were obliged to go to Lon- 
don on particular business, and brought the little Lucy with them. 
They had been walking one evening, when on their return they i tf^^ 
found a poor wretch s itting on the steps of their door. She attempt-^ 
ed to rise as they approached ; but from extreme weakness was un- 
able, and after several fruitless efforts fell back in a fit. Mr. Tem- 
ple was not one of those men who stand to consider whether assist- 
ing an object in distress they shall not inconvenience themselves, 
but instigated by a noble heart, immediately ordered her to be car- 
ried into the house, and proper restoratives applied. She soon 
recovered, and fixing her eyes on Mrs. Temple, cried — " You know 
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»ot what you do; you know not whom you are relieving, or yon 
would curse me in the bitterness of your hearts. Come not near 
' Mie, madam ; I shall contaminate you. I am the yjpe r that stung 
J^.^^ - your peace. I am the woman that tumeU your poor- Charlotte out 
^ to perish in th^ street. Heaven have mercy ! I see her now," con- 
tinued she, looking at little Lucy, " such was the fair bud of inno- 
cence that my vile acts blasted ere it was half blown !** 

It was in vain Mr. and Mrs. Temple entreated he»*t6 compose 
herself and take some refreshmepts. She only drank half a glass 
of wine ; and then told them that she had been separated from her 
husbaad seven years, the chief of which she had spent in riot, vice 
and dissipation, till overtaken by sickness and poverty, she had been 
reduced to part with every valuable, and thought only of ending 
her life in prison, when a benevolent friend paid her debts and rc- 
lieased her ; but that, her illness increasing, she had no possible means 
rf supporting herself, and her friends were weary of relieving hef . 
** I have fasted," said she, " two days, and last night laid my achinsr 
head on the cold pavement ; indeed it was but just that I should 
experience those miseries myself, which I had unfeelingly inflicted 
•Q others." 

Greatly as Mr. Temple had reason to detest Mrs. Orayton, ht 
eeuld not behold her in this distress without some emotions of pitjr. 
He gave her shelter that night beneath his hospitable roof, an,d tot 
next day got her into an hospital, where, having lingered a few 
Ireeks, shedied ; a striking example that vice, however prosperous 
in the UegmnSg, ip flift gftfl 6hiy leHtflSTWlKiSery and shame. 
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WITH A HISTORY OF HER DAUGHTER, 

LUCY TEMPLE. 

BT JOHN TRIPOD, AKTIQUABIAN. 

You know, my dear reader, that there are persons in the world 
whose constitutions are so vitiated as to render them peculiarlj sus- 
eeptible to infectious disease. Their systems are tainted by a sephyr, 
where healthy natures pass uninjured. 

And soj also, there are persons so depraved in spirit that their 
purity, if it may be so styled, receives a stain, where true modesty 
fees no evil. With due regard for human frailty, it is, therefore, 
desired that such abnormal natures will not read this record. Only \ ^ 
the truly pure are here invited, for to them belongeth that charity,/ 
" which thinketh'no evil." 

In the Street Commissioners' office there is an old ** plan of the 
city of New York," surveyed in 1767 by Bernard Ratzer, lieutenant 
in the Sixtieth British Regiment. On that map the present Division 
•treet is laid down as a rope-walk ; and where it joined the Bowery 
lane, between Division and Henry streets, there are represented the 
garden-walks and homestead of a flourishing farm, with a large 
orchard stretching away towards the east. Immediately opposite to 
the homestead, on the west side of Bowery lane, is portrayed mi 
irregular building, apparently of some pretensions. Here livedo 

I before the Revolution, an angel of peace and mercy, who is con- 
nected with our narrative, and who has come down, in history, only 
as Mrs. Beauchamp. Hard by, in the rear of this irregular building, 
is laid down the plan of another, of humbler pretensions, and seetning- 
]t a plain farm Qouse. The premises closely adjoin, and both of V^* 
uxem occupy the small block now bounded by Pell and Doyer streets. :„i '' 
A portion of the latter house still remains near its original position, 
and it is now called the ^' Old Tree House," on the corner of Fell 
Street. 

In the year 1774 this locality was still a rural neighborhood. On 
a cold and snow^ evening in the fall of that year there came out 
from the farm house last mentioned a young and tender woman, only 
a short year previous the flower of a happy home in Old England, 
but now soiled, and crushed, and blighted, a homeless, wretched 
wanderer, driven by hard hearts out into the darkness and storm, to 
go she knew not whither. 

Over the history and fate of that poor wanderer how many sorrow- 
ing tears h^ve fallen on every old-fashioned hearthstone of our 
own fair land ! Yes ; tlv^ were sorrowful, yet true and blessed tears, 
for they were the pure and charitable, and sisterly tributes of our 
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mothers of old. Good souls ! they were the women of sixty years 
ago. Ah, me ! are there tears yet in woman's heart for any such 
erring, homeless wanderers of to-day? 

If our silver-haired mothers could once more read that page they 
would tell us that the heroine was that Charlotte Temple whom 
Montroville had lured from her happy home, and that Madam Crayton 
was the former heartless governess, La Bue, who had aided the 
equally heartless Montroville in the ruin which he had wrought. 
They would narrate the death scene of a few days subsequent, and 
the heartfelt sympathy of Mrs. Seauchamp, which smoothed the 
^ihg pillow of the wanderer. And they would then lead us to 
G&inity church-yard, to witness the last scene of all — the burial of 
the victim, and the remorse of Montroville. 

. In that humble grave, under the shadow of Trinity spire, let us 
leave Charlotte Temple to her rest, while we follow the events of 
after years. 

Her destroyer, Montroville, as we have seen, had married Julia 
Franklin, the belle of New York, and the daughter of that wealthy 
merchant after whom Franklin Square was named. He remained 
here with his regiment during the Ilevolution, andxetumed to Eng- 
land at the evacuation of the city, to receive the thanks of royalty 
for his services, and to dash into the world of splendor and gaiety. 
He had been promoted to the rank of colonel of artillery, and had 
readily complied with the wish of a rich relative of his American 
wife^ change his family name to that of FranklinT) When the 
eldesTbon of this^mmxiage had arrived at manhoody'ine had been 
coBnSlBBffiifSd alieutenant in His Majesty's army. 

After the death of Charlotte, Mr.- Temple, her father, returned 
to England with the hapless offspring she had left. All old-fashioned 
people who are conversant with M rs. Bowso n's simple jiftryative of 
these events will remember tnat Uaptain iilakeney was ithe early 
friend of Charlotte's parents and of herself. I have before me now 
the *' Boyal Kalendar," in which his name is thus recorded : ^^ Griot 
Blakeney — ^Lt. Colonel — 14th Dragoons; commissioned Nov. 17, 
1780." . 

After the war, he also returned to England, and continued to the 
child, Lucy, the friendship which he had borne to her gratxdparenti 
and to her unfortunate mother. /At his death, he left to Lucy the 
whole of his property, amounting to j620,000. But this he be- 
queathed to his little favorite on condition that she took the joame 
and arms of Blakeney^ 

About two years after his bequest, Lucy became indeed an. orphan 
by the death of both her grandparents, and by their wish was left 
to the future care of Jthe Bev. Mr. Matthews, the incumbent of a 
quiet rural recto^. vJt was liere, as she approached her twentieth 
year, that Lucy filakeney became acquainted with the young Lieu- 
tenant Franklin^neither of them being conscious of tne chance of 
their names, ndr of the previous history of their parents. It is 
enough to say that their acquaiutance, in due time, resulted in a 
declaration of his attachment on the part of Franklin, and that 
Lucy, in accordance with the wishes of her deceased grandparents, 
' postponed a decisive answer until her twenty-first birthday was passed. 
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At lengdi the long looked for anniversary arrived, and the worthy 
rector presented his ward with a miniature. It was that of a lovely 
female, not more than sixteen years old. On the reverse^ was a 
braided lock of brown hair, surmounted by the initials ^' CJ S.|" in 
fine seed pearl. 7 

" Who is this lovely creature ?" said Lucy. 

^' Gome to the glass, my child, and tell me who it is like," said 
Mr. Matthews. 

Lucy looked, and hesitated. 

^' Only," at length she said, '^ only that it is much handsomer, 
and the eyes are blue, I should think — " j 

" That it was like yourself," said the rector. " It is the portrait '^ 
of your mother, Lucy. It was taken, your grandmother informed &^ ^ 
me, about three years previous to your birth, and was constantly / 2 
worn by your grandmother till some deeply afflicting occurrence, to •^^^' 
which 1 am a stranger, induced her to lay it aside." 

Her suiter, Lieutenant Franklin, had not failed to reach the rectory 
on the anniversary of Lucy's birth, and in a few days the proper 
arrangements for their union were completed. But a sudden message 
from London, apprising the ^oung officer of his father's serious ill- 
ness, compelled hmi to leave in bast€(bearing with him. the miniature hi^ 
of Lucy's mother?^ Upon his arrival^he found his father on his bed ^*^ 
of death. With a parent's interest in. his son's happiness. Colonel 
Franklin faintly essayed to speak of the approaching union. 

Beferring to Lucy, whom the Colonel had never seen„ his son 
remarked — 

^' I have with me a picture of her mother ; it.iq also a good re- 
semblance of herself." 

He drew forth the miniature, and held it before his father, who 
rose up, seized it with a convulsive grasp, and looking upon the 
initials on its back, he shrieked out — ' ' 

" Just Heaven ! the woman y6u would marry is my own daughter ! ' 
Oh, that I could have Deen sparea tnis r Jio, my son — ^go to my 
private desk ; you will there find the record of your father's shame^ 
and of your own fate." 

Nature was exhausted by the effort. He fell back on the bed, 
supported by his trembling wife, and in a few moments the wretched ^ 
Franklin, the once gay, gallant Montraville, was no more. ^^ 

After the stroke of fate which thus shattered his hopes, Lieut, l-y^^ 
Franklin went to India, and thence to Spain, where he fell in one i^. 
of the battles of the Peninsula. *t\ky 

f" Lucy Blakeney submitted with humble resignation to the will of ^* ^- j 

I' Heaven, and bore her early sorrow with the serene composure of a ; i 
true Christian woman. : She became the Lady Bountiful of her rural t^ • 
i neighborhood, and in the active duties of benevolek)ee found conso- 
lation for the past 

The trite remark that " truth is strange, stranger than fiction,** 
has probably never found a more striking verification than in these 
characters and incidents of the olden days of New York, as detailed 
in Mrs. Rovson's twowori^fcom wijioh Ais brief ^sjcetch has been 
gondensejl^ The bustling, JOaHerlng, matter x)F lact, penny- wisje-r- 
wd mlghttl^ not .^ay pound-foolish? — rgeneration of to-day looks 
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back through the mist of years upon these sad histories, a'nd generally 
regards them as mere romances. Fortunately there is left to us one 
silent, mournful witness of their truth. Enter the main gatewaT of 
Trinity church-yard, and turn your steps, reckless,, bounding blood 
of youth! and you, petrifying heart of age!. direct your steps 
%ome three rods north of the brown buttresses of the tower. There, 
within twenty feet of the Broadway pave, lies a long, flat, moss- 
stained slab. Upon it is inscribed only these words- — 

''Charlotte TempW 

There sleeps the poor wanderer of the Old Tree House — the 
rosebud wasted by the spoiler before it had reached its June. 

It cannot fail to strike the eye of an observer, that at the top of 
the stone an oblong space of more than a square foot in area and 
an inch Or two in depth has been chiseled out of the slab, leaving a 
Strange blank hollow, apparently once filled with some memorial, 
now lacking. It is thus explained : 

■ In the year 1800, Lucy Blakeney had arrived at the age of 

' twenty-six years. As Mrs. Rowson happily writes : " Her beauty, 

unimpaired by her early sorrows, and preserved by the active and 

healthful discharge of the duties of benevolence, had now become 

matured into the fairest model of lovely womanhood. 

At this time, then, the daughter, with filial piety, determined to 
eross the Atlantic and visit the grave of her mother. In those days 
the story of Charlotte Temple was still fresh in the memory of 
citizens, and her grave was the pilgrimage of many a sympathising 
heart. Tommy Collister, who had been for many years the sexton 
of Trinity, had tbel'efore no diflSculty in pointing it out to the grave 
and stately lady in black who one day called on him for hia service. 
A simple, uninscribed headstone, then marked the place. After 
several visits, the strange lady caused a long free stone slab to be 
erected on pillars, as was then the fashion. Near the top a solid 
and heavy tablet of brass, plated with silver, was securely set into 
the slab. It was probably three inches in thickness, and was thus 
inscribed: 

"SACRED 
to th« 
MEMORY f 

CHARLOTTE 6tANLET \ ' 
Aged 19 yMou" ■ ' 



Above these words were the qnarterings of the noble house of 
Derby. 

It cannot possibly injure any one now to say that the above was 
Ae r eaLn jjpe of her who rested beneath, and that her father was a 
j^ounger son of the Earl of Derby, one of England's proudest peers. 
< When this pious duty had been completed, Lucy felakeney paid 
the tribute of a farewell tear to her mother's memory, and sailed 
for her home, where she lived an honor and a blessing to her sex, 
antil the history of her family was closed with the life of its last 
representative. 

After her departure, the number of pilgrims to Charlotte's grave 
was much increased, but hardly in quality. Before that time it was 
the tribute of true hearts to hitmble misfortune. Now much of h 
Tas the tribute of weak heads to the impress of English nobility. 
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. We hav^ clianged all that in our day— ^haven*t we; ftir ladies and 
brave men ? 

However, there was one of the gentle sex at that time who, at 
least, ha^ net to reproach herself for a weak head, nor yet for a 
tender heart. She never had visited the place, she said, and she 
never would. Let us name her Mrs. Blank, and hei hushand like- 
wise Blank. Profoundly wealthy, severely respectable, savagely 
moral, and inexorably pious — such was the material and spiritual 
status of the Blank family. Mrs. B. complained that she really felt 
it unsafe to permit her daughters to pass the church-yard, and she 
only wondered that Trinity Church would permit that tombstone to, 
remain there.. 'Mr. B. agreed entirely with his partner/ A some- 
what varied experience inclines this deppnent to the impression that 
there is a' great deal of human nature in all kinds of men and women« 
and that there are many Dead Rabbits in the highways as in the 
by-ways of society. ' 

There may be no possible connection between the foregoing re^ 
marks and those which follow ; but, at all events, not many week? 
after Lucy's departure, on a very dull night, two men were stealthily 
and quietly at work with drills and chisels, cutting away the lead 
which soldered the brass plate to the tombstone. 

" This is slow work and hard work, Bill," whispered one. 

" That it is, Jack. But if it's all solid silver, why then, you see, 
our fortune is made." 

• " Provided we get the thing all safe and sure. It's heavy, if I'm 
any judge." ' . ., 

" So much the better. We can lug it along in the bag easy enough, 
never fear. Hush ! — what's that ?" 

They paused a moment to listen. 

"Nothing!" said Bill. " Now she'll come. Put in your chisel 
there. Now — raise her up !" 

There was a street lamp in front of the church, and as they raised 
np the loosened plate on its side, the light fell on its polished silver 
surface, and flashed, from the gloom of the church-yard, full into 
the eyes of two watchmen who had just come un Wall street, and 
stopped on the opposite corner of J^roadway. 

•"Did you see that?" said one of them to his- partner. "What 
was it?" 

"Yes," said the other;. "I saw something that made my ejes 
blink. Guoss it's some of them old Revolutionary ghosts goin* 
through the load and j&re, by way of old times." 

" Well, I'd like to have a hand in with them, let's go across and 
reconnoitre." 

Accordingly the watchmen started across the street, and in the 
hurried effort to get the heavy plate in the bag and to hasten off. 
Bill let it fall into the tall rank grass. There was no time to be 
lost, and the two violators of the grave dodged behind a tombstone 
close by. The watchmen came close up to the wooden paling which 
then bounded the church-yard, and stopped to listen and to watch. 
They had heard the dull sound of the falling plate, and waited for 
further developments. 
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Rr^ently Bill thought of an expedient to get" rid of them. He 
quietly threw a heavy iron chisel up into the air so that it flew out 
into Broadway, ftnd came down ringing into the centre pf^ the street. 
Convinced thai t the enemy w<bs ih their reat, ihA watclmfeh turned 
quickly and rushed into Broadway. Bill immediately picked up the 
plate, shoved it Snto a large bag, and his accom{>Hce hastened to 
escape by way of lie rear of the church-yard. 

It is a fact, however, thait the plate was not stolen, for it was 
found the next day hi the grass where it had fallen. Bill had, in 
Us haste and in the darkness, picked up a small marble slab which 
covered an infant's grave close by. 

The watchmeil corroborated the suspicion that thieves had at- 
tempted the robbery of the plate, and it was thought advisable not 
to replace it on the stone. Some thoughtfiil, pious hand, however, 
subsequently removed the tottering pillars, and graved the name of 
Charlotte Temple on the slab, as it may now be. seen. 

It is uncertain what became of the plate! Probably it lies away 
fbrgottea in some antique chest, along with the old deeds and maps 
of the King's Farm, over which it is said the spirit of Ann^ke Jans 
Bogardus still keeps watch j and probably there it will remain until 
her innumerable descendants, some centuries hence, succeed in es- 
tablishing their long-contested claims. 

But she, who has perpetuated the memoiy of this tale of sorrow, 
shall we forgot her ? The name of Mrs. Susanna Bowson is con- 
neiJted with the earliest literature of our Republic. Her story of 
Charlotte temple was the great sensation of its day. She was the 
daughter of William Haswell, an officer of the British navy. They 
were wrecked on Lovell's Island, on the New England coast, in 
1769, when she was seven years old. They then settled at Nantas- 
ket, but in 1783 were compelled to return to England. There the 
daughter married William Rowson, band master of the Royal Guards, 
and in 1793 she, with her husband, returned to America, undier an 
engagement with Wignell, the manager of a Philadelphia theatre. 
After a series of theatrical successes, Mrs. Rowson made her final 
appearance at the Federal Street Theatre, in Boston, and then 
commenced her career as an instructor of youth and an authoress, 
pursuing her occupation in Boston, Medford, and other Massachusetts 
towns. She died in 1824, after a life of gentle and useful kindli- 
ness. Bepides " Charlotte Temple," her most successful eflfort, she 
was the authoress of that good old patriotic song, beginning " Hovr 
blest the life a sailor leads," whose stirring refrain, " America, 
Commerce and Freedom," is yet well remembered by the ancient 
tars of the American navy. 

The End. 
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